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PREFATORY NOTE. 

By Rev. W. Symonds. 



The title of the volume now presented to the reader 
will hest express its character, ** Sketches and Essays," 
which it appears from the Author's statement, have been 
written at intervals extending over a period of twenty 
years, (though several are of very recent date,) and in 
their present collected form now first published. 

In these pages the Author has evidently sought to 
bring the results of his reading, observation, and expe- 
rience, to bear upon the work of general instruction ; and 
by presenting them in what he hopes will be found both 
a pleasing and instructive form, to advance the cause of 
truth and righteousness. 

In submitting his work to public acceptance, he does 
so with the full consciousness on the one hand, that 
purity of motive, and benevolence of intention, cannot be 
accepted as palliatives to literary defects ; and on the 
other hand with the hope that, as a contribution to the 
literature of the day, it may be found so free from their 
existence as not to hinder the accomplishment of the end 
designed, and prove at the same time both interesting 
and instructive to the general reader. 

At the Author's solicitation, I have given the several 
compositions a careful perusal, and have no hesitation in 
bearing testimony to their fitness for general usefulness ; 
and should be pleased to learn their reception had, in 
every way, answered the Author's expectations. 
Pershore, February, 1864. W. SYMONDS, 
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EECOMMENDATOEY NOTE, 

By the Rev. John Turner Waddy. 



It is with great pleasure that I have perused the 
various pieces now presented to the public. Although 
the several articles are varied in their character, and 
entirely disconnected, each being complete in itself, yet 
there is a oneness of purpose which runs through the 
entire volume. In these days of ** Sensation Novels," 
and books made to please, it is exceedingly refreshing to 
meet with a book like "Leisure Moments," which 
labours solely to do good. Here is no laboured diction, 
no attempt at rounded periods or flowing rythm ; but a 
simple, earnest setting forth of truth, by argument, 
illustration, and appeal. The ** Essay on jbhe Mind," 
&c., and the beautiful, earnest letter ** To the Friends in 
the Vale of E — .," will recommend themselves to the 
careftil and thoughtftil attention of the reader. This 
book is well fitted to occupy those ** Leisure Moments," 
which all have occasionally at their disposal ; and which 
these Essays will enable them profitably to use. I hope 
that the work will meet with such a reception as it 
merits. 

^ JOHN T. WADDY, 

Wesleyan Minister, Worcester. 



l!st«rs an Jmptttant ipnch of ^tudg. 



One of the ancients obserres, that '* History is like a 
mirror, in which we behold the TlRaes and vices of men, 
and are thereby tanght what to follow and what to avoid," 

Were it not for the world's historical records we should 
be ignorant, not only of the state and condition of society 
^n past ages, bat of those great principles which were in 
operation by which the present aspect and bearings of 
men and things were produced. The poit would, in fact, 
be a total blank, and the present altogether inexplicable. 
But history consociates the past with the present and the 
present with the past. We can thus follow the various 
actors on the the^e of the world in their perambula- 
tions ; — their private or public capacity ; — and the bles- 
sing or curse, the honour or dishonour which they were 
to their country, and how society now is affected by such 
characters. 

By history we have an opportunity afforded us of 
ascertaining (at least to some extent) the motives l^y 
which the leading men of the past were prompted to do 
—or cause to be done— certain things. But history is 
of paramount importance when viewed in the liglit of un- 
folding, as it does, the purposes and overruling providence 
of Almighty God. 



By it we see how He has so ordered and disposed of 
events, consistently with His own nature and intentions, 
and man's jfree agency, that His purposes have been 
accompliehed. By history we also discover the relative 
and comparative responsibility of the several and various 
parties concerned in any great or trifling movements, and 
the effects of such. As a man's actions are not confined 
to himself, nor to his*own time, but pass from himself 
to others directly or indirectly under his influence, and 
handed down to future times, either in a physical, social, 
or mental sense, he must, and is accounted responsible to 
God for the evil he does — personally — or causes to be done. 
It is the transmission of moral forces or principles, which 
are as certain as the transmission of forces applied to any 
series of material substances, which makes man so fear- 
fully responsible to God. 

By history we are indirectly taught the unchangeable- 
ness of the Divine Being ; that, from generation to 
generation, 'midst the rise and fall of empires, and the 
frail mutability of His creatures. He has ever been im- 
mutably the same. Viewed as a sequel to revelation, 
the value of history is infinitely enhanced. Though it 
does not prove the Bible to be true or falsey yet it mani- 
lests its truthfalness, and stamps it with i he force and 
weight of dimne atUhenticity. As the history of gene- 
rations and of the world moves on to a boundless futurity, 
we see first one, and then another of the prophetic 
statements come to pass ; and, at the same time, we 
learn hoTv God's purposes respecting the future destinies 
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of mankind ripen and are being accomplished. Again, 
we have shown to ns, in striking contrast with the 
ordinary methods adopted by men, this glorious truth, 
which is a luminous display of the greatness of God, that 
He has generally accomplished the greatest results by 
(in man's judgment) the most insignificant agency ; that 
the very circumstances which the heathen world thought 
would render their respective systems formidable and 
invincible, were so overruled by the Lord of Sabaoth, as 
to undermine, sap, and finally subvert them. It justifies 
the ways of God to mankind, and his dealings towards 
them by connecting together the various links composing 
the grand chain of events. 

But while history in general is so interesting, instruc- 
tive, and edifying, it is the individuals composing it 
which give to its different parts their peculiar charms 
and impressiveness. How strikingly varied, how deep 
some of the shadows in the moral landscape t Every- 
thing connected with the wise, the good, and the truly 
great, and noble of eveiy age, has a peculiar attraction. 
While in the shade of the old oak which they planted, or 
under which they were wont to sit, the veiy chair in which 
they were accustomed to sit when they conversed with 
their family, friends, and others, or wrote and defended 
those principles of piety for the promotion of God's glory 
in the earth ; the very pen which they last handled, and 
the very letter which they last wrote ; the several peculiar 
incidents of their lives ; the time, the place of their 
birth, and the circumstances connected with their death ; 



fli« ftphorisms, and rest-words which they employed ; ihe 
dfitt which coTers the abode of their mortality ; the daisy 
and other flowers that lozariate on the silent tomb ; the 
willow that orershadows it ; aU these seem to be yocal 
with the praises of the virtue of the excellent of the earth 
whose mortal remains lie there. ** The memory of the 
jntt is blessed/' and it is piety, which alone is true virtae, 
that encircles the names of the good with a halo of 
hearenly effalgence. The study of the history of the 
past will, therefore, be interesting and profitable ; and I 
hare occasionally introduced a few original sketches, &c., 
of individnals, which I trust may tend to stimulate the 
reader to imitate their virtues or to shun their vices, as 
the case may be. 

IMFAMOT AND EABLY LIFE OF MOSBS. 

In troublous times an Israelitish woman gave birth 
to a son. The decree of the King of Egypt had gone 
forth that ** all male children should be destroyed." 
This poor woman concealed her in&nt for a shoH time. 
Happy as that family was, yet, there was a something 
which operated like a thick sable mantle to all their enjoy- 
ments ; it was a gall to all their sweets. They had been 
accustomed to trials and bereavements, to persecutions 
and distresses ; but, in the midst of these, their religious 
and mutual confidence supported them. There was a 
something in their family now, which was, in a very 
peculiar sense, at once the centre of their present enjoy- 
ments, and future hopes ; and the source of that unutter- 



able anguish by which their hearts were riTen. They 
could not look at the beautiful form, and the sweet ex- 
pression of their infant, full of innocence, free from 
guile, but the parents turned a sorrowful eye to the 
river with its innumerable inhabitants, and to the moment 
when the irreparable breach must be made in their once 
happy family, when their hairs shall become grey, their 
flesh gradually decline, and their hearts break. Their 
darling infant is to be thrown into the river, and become 
food for the inhabitants of the deep. It may be that 
some one has informed the King of the concealment of 
the child by its parents. Necessity, and affection, 
(which was greatly increased by the present very painful 
and trying circumstances) were the occasicm of a little 
dwelling being made for their sweet boy. It wa& an ark 
of bulrushes, daubed over with slime and pitch. The 
ark ready, the little infant neatly attired, was to be placed 
by its disconsolate parents, midst the throbbings of the 
affectionate household into the river Nile. Amram 
recollects the God of his fathers, that He had« heard 
their cry : and now that human nature had exhausted its 
store of comfort ; he reminded his wife of the duty and 
privilege of presenting their child to God's providential 
care ; beseeching Him to take charge ol their offspring 
whom they were about to place on the water of the beau- 
tiful and mtgestic tiver of Egypt. If ever sincere prayers 
were offered to the Divine Being, if ever a household 
heartily joined in it ; and kindred responses to " We 
beseech Thee to hear us good Lord," were re-echoed by 



the hosts of heaven ; it was then. In their trouble they 
" Crud unto the Loid." See Ps. 107.— and thefaUhJvl 
covenant-keeping Ood of believing Abraham heard their 
prayer : — They then noiselessly and with mingled feelings 
proceeded to put the ark containing the sacred and im- • 
mortal treasure into the riyer. Yes, that ark contained 
him that was destined to make Pharaoh tremble ; giye . 
laws to the Jewish people, — perform miracles, — ^lead the 
Israelites through the Bed Sea, and the Wilderness, on 
their journey to the land which had been promised to 
their forefathers. 

They saw it float. Prayer was incessantly being made 
to God. The prayer of faith is heard when proper means 
are used. His sister watches. Shortly, she perceives 
a lady of distinction with graceful and easy step walking 
up and down the banks of the river, accompanied by her 
attendants. She at length stands over the ark. What 
a curiously wrought thing is that ! What is it ? What 
means it ? One of the maids is instructed to fetch it. 
What -a moment I The heart of Miriam throbs, fears 
rise up ; she silently asks; " Will my little brother be 
dashed against the stones and then relentlessly thrown 
into the river to perish ? God of heaven and earth pre- 
serve my brother ; make the lady's heart sympathetic 
and kind : — do Thou hear my cry ; he is my brother." 
The lady opens the ark ; and a beautiful infemt 
suffused in tears presents itself. The sight affects 
her much. It is, doubtless, a Hebrew's child. << I 
should like to adopt this child." What a heaven- 



beaming countenance ! ^ The sister steps up, and 
asks permission' to get a nurse £»r the child ; she 
knows one of the Hebrew women who, she is sure, will 
bring it up both tenderly and carefully for her. Permission 
is granted, and Miriam hastens to fetch her mother, to 
whom the Princess (for this lady was Pharaoh's daughter) 
confides the babe, saying, ** Take this child away and 
nurse it for me, and I will pay thee thy wages.** Ex. ii. 9. 
How deep and wonderful are the ways of God I How all 
His attributes are in harmonious operation for the good 
of His cause and people 1 He aheds forth light, and 
peace, and joy into the habitation of suflfering and sorrow. 
He gilds the distant hills with heavenly brightness. He 
blended the sympathies, inspired the filial affection which 
distinguished the family of Amram. He imparted the 
contriving love that made the ark for the infant Moses, 
He was present, when, with throbbing, breaking hearts, 
they invoked His providential care. He gave love her 
wings to fly to Him : — when the ark was floating on the 
Nile. — What comfort aud happiness must those have 
who can at all times confide all to God I Nor should we 
lose sight of the fact that, God who blessed the mourn- 
ing family, took care of them in the subsequent moments 
of great joy. Exuberance of joy, as well as of grief — 
has often proved fatal. The whole is beautifally explained 
in Heb. xi. Acts vii. and in the Gospels. Here, for the 
present, we must leave Moses. More of him by and 
by. 
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employed to set forth the obstacles and difficulties to b« 
encountered, are — valley, deep ravine or chasm, moun- 
tain, hill, crooked places, rough places. Isa. xl. S, 4, 5. 
What the Deity purposed to accomplish by the Gospel, 
is set forth in the words exalted, low, straight, plain ; 
and concerning the universal spread of the Gospel, the 
words employed are very explicit — all flesh, revealed 
glory; that the Church may rest assured that all these 
difficulties will be successfully overcome, and that the 
Gospel shall ultimately triumph, and the blessings of 
salvation be universally diffused ; it is distinctly and 
emphatically stated, "For the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it." God anticipated hindrances, and therefore 
adopted such means as should bear down all opposition, 
however unlikely the agencies employed might appear — 
and to the world at large unlikely they did appear ; but 
it is God*s custom to bring about great and glorious 
results by such means as confound the world. 

The votaries of the Gross could not, in most cases, 
boast of either learning, refinement, or an illustrious 
ancestry ; so far as these circumstances or appendages 
were concerned, they were ignoble ; or, as it is rendered 
in 1 Cor. i. 28, "base things." And yet they carried 
about with them such a treasure of wisdom, power, 
meekness, benignity, and disinterested benevolence, that 
they confounded the world's wisdom, and, before the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, and heathen tribunals they were en- 
abled to bear clear and unwavering testimony to the truth 
of the Gospel. Potentates trembled, and kings wera 
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almost persuaded to become Christians. They fearlessly, 
though unprotected by law, and uncared for by the world, 
defended and maintained the cause which they had 
espoused. The ancient oracles which had imposed upon 
the superstition of the masses of the people for ages, 
were shaken convulsively by these unobtrusive, ignoble, 
despised servants of Jesus. Even the laboured and 
carefully prepared books of divination were brought and 
publicly burnt. The specious forms of false philosophy, 
and the thousand varied complexions of error were 
obliged to retire into the caverns of obscurity. The 
moral world was shaken to its very centre, and the 
social and intellectual aspect of society was changed. 
The infernal regions were taxed to the utmost to invent 
fresh lying wonders to impose upon the superstitious 
and credulous ; and the schools of the philosophers, 
poets, and orators, were absorbed by the idea of exter- 
minating the New System, the religion of the despised 
Nazarene, " So mightily grew the word of GK)d and pre- 
vailed." Acts xix. 20. All opposition to the truth is 
useless and unavailing, for God can make even a child 
in years and understanding capable of overturning any 
system of error. The word has gone forth, that 
** righteousness shall cover the world, as the waters the 
great deep." It shall not return unto him void, but 
shall and must accomplish its mission, << For as the rain 
cometh down and the snow from Heaven and retumeth 
not thither, but watereth the earth and maketh it bring 
forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower, and 
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bread to the eater; so shall mj word be which goeth 
forth oat of my mouth ; it shall not return unto me Toid 
but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall 
prosper in the thing whereto I sent it/' Isa. Iv. 10, 11, 
Yes, " the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of 
the glory of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.*' 
Hab. ii. 14. And is this world, where envy, hatred, 
malice, jealousy, slander, and the awful, heartrending, 
demoniacal passions prevail to such a fearful extent, to 
be so morally and spiritually changed as to present one 
universal brotherhood ? Yes. ** The wolf also shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid ; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling 
together ; and a little child shall lead them. And the 
dow and the bear shall feed ; their young ones shall lie 
down together : and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 
And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, 
and the weaned child shall put his hand upon the cocka- 
trice's den. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain ; for the earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea." Isa. 
xi. 6 — 9. ** The zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform 
this." Isa. ix. 7. No matter what agency God, in his 
infinite wisdom, may be pleased to employ, or however 
great, numerous, and powerful opposing systems may be, 
the gospel shall spread ; every dark place of the world 
shall be irradiated with beams from Calvaiy. 

The Industrial Exhibitions of the philosophical re- 
searches in the pure and mixed sciences, the numberless 
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disooverieg and inyentions, the scientific skill and meclia- 
nical ingenuity of all the civilized nations of the world, 
.of 1851 and 1862, were sights well deserving the atten- 
tion and admiration of all ranks and conditions of 
men ; bat these were as nothing when compared, or 
rather contrasted, with the exhibition of those moral 
transformations to which Isaiah refers, ch. Ixvi. 18. 
'* It shall come to pass that I will gather all nations and 
tongues ; and they shall come and see my glory/' We 
may form some idea of the blessedness of those times of 
universal Godliness, by reflecting for a moment on what 
a scene would present itself if religious influence were 
withdrawn from the world ; then " every individual 
would exhibit, in every action, the character of a fiend ; 
and every family would display a miniature picture of 
hell. Between the husband and wife there would be 
nothing but incessant brawling, dissension, and execra- 
tion. Whatever was ardently desired by the one, would 
be as resolutely and obstinately opposed by the other ; 
and frury and resentment would destroy every vestige of 
peace and tranquility. Their children would be actuated 
by the same diabolical tempers. The son would take 
pleasure in cursing and insulting '* the father that begat 
him," and in trampling with scorn and indignation on 
the mother who gave him birth. Brothers and sisters 
would live under the continual influence of malice and 
envy, ** hateful and hating one another." Whatever 
actions tended to irritate, to torment, and to enrage the 
passions of each other, and to frustrate their desires and 
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And inf ant yoioes shall proclaim 
Their young Hosannas to his name. 

Blessings abound where'er he reigns ; 
The prisoner leaps to lose his chains ; 
The weary find eternal rest ; 
And all the sons of want are blest. 

Where he displays his healing power, 
Death and the curse are known no more ; 
In him the tribes of Adam boast 
More blessings than their father lost. 

Let every creature rise, and bring 
Its grateful honours to our King ; 
Angels descend with songs again, 
And earth prolong the joyful strain." 
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The embryo -man lay basking in the sun, playing wit^ 
turf, scattered twigs, and leaves ; anon amused and 
startled by the rustling of the foliage as it was being agitated 
by the wind. The infant was laid there by its mother, 
whose mild tones and kind expressions were music to 
the unsuspecting and confiding babe. The prattle of the 
child, and its sweet and guileless looks were indescribable 
sources of pleasure to the mother. For a few moments 
she turned into the house for something she wanted — 
left the child on the ground. Alas ! she had no sooner 
disappeared, than an eagle, which had been watching its 
opportunity from a craggy precipice of dizzy height, darted 
down (as upon the wings of lightening) upon the young 
immortal and carried it to its nest, which was strewed 
over with the bones of its victims. The child cried — 
the mother heard — missed the babe — saw her child high 
upon the ledge of the rock. Affection gave her wings like 
a dove ; nerved her for the daring and perilous under- 
taking ; blinded her to all dangers, and a temporary dis- 
regard for her own life. Now she is scaling the almost 
perpendicular rock ; at length she reaches the ledeje — 
enters the rocky nest of the eagle — grasps her child. 
As she emerges from the nest — stands upon the ledge — 
she is conscious of her perilous situation — she fears to 
descend ; by and by she becomes reassured ; she remem- 
bers the supernatural help that was granted to her in her 
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ascent — she is assui'ed that God will enable her to 
descend in safety. A short but earnest prayer is made ; 
botii are committed to the care of God. Ministering 
angels are commissioned to take charge of her: she 
descends cautiously — her feet are kept from stumbling ; 
dangers are rapidly past — she reaches the bottom — 
embraces her darling more and more. She always loved 
it, but now her aflfection, if possible, is doubled. 

** As a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Him." Observe : when the woman heard 
the unusual cry of her dear boy, and missed him, she 
instantly suspected what had happened. She did not 
fold her arms and walk about in stoical mood. She 
made no calculation respecting the risk she would run in 
attempting to save her child. No, tWs may be done by 
cold hearts, bred and brought up in the region of zm-o. 
She held no conference about real or imaginary danger. 
She RAN — she flew — ^persevered till she repossessed her 
much loved child. So does God in search of His children 
who may have been decoyed from the shelter of the Cross 
by the Great Vulture of Hell into the snares of Satan. 
This grand adversary is ever on the look-out for strag- 
glers ; the world is ever active in presenting its carnal 
attractions; the flesh is ceaseless in its opposition to 
God and the best interests of mankind. When a sheep 
strays from the fold of Christ, Satan, wicked men, cold 
lifeless formalists and pharisees rejoice ; but angels and 
the Spirits of the Just (if possible) weep. The Saviour 
of sinful men flies to the rescue of the wanderer ; angel* 
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and the hosts of heaven rejoice in his deliverance. In 
Psahn xciv. 18, we read, " When I said, My foot 
slippeth ; thy mercy, 0, Lord, helped me," eboethei moi 
or hastened to me : hoetheo means to run to a cry for 
help, which is here rendered '* helped me, literally means 
ran. It is a strong expression, used in Scripture, to 
set forth the intense anxiety of God for the safety and 
welfare of his people. The moment the cry for help 
is heard. He flies to their rescue. Yes, while the Church 
too often is looking on with cold indifference, angels are 
winging their flight to minister to the suflering and 
neglected heirs of salvation. There is no such word as 
indifference in the vocahulary of heaven; that only 
belongs to earth : — they that belong to the household of 
God, are taught in the Scriptures to disown it : Indif- 
ference^ whether in matters of time or eternity ; argues a 
want of real, gemdne, personal religion. In the annals 
of the future state will be found faithMly recorded the 
awful results of the Church's coldness, indifference, and 
neglect. Let the apathetic know that there is no cold 
indifference in heaven. The repentance of a sinner 
occasions joy; and a backslider from the faith occasions 
the deepest regret. The Deity himself feels it ; the 
woAids of Christ burst forth afresh. The language of 
God is '* How shall I give thee up ?" To backsliding 
Israel, it is said ** Israel, return unto the Lord thy* 
God; for thou hast fallen by thy iniquity. Take with 
our words, and turn to the Lord : say unto him. Take 
away all iniquity, and receive us graciously ; so will we 



render the calves of our lips. I will heal their back- 
sliding, I will love them freely : for mine anger is tnmed 
away from him." Hos. xiv. 1, 2, & 4. This does not 
look much like the conduct pursued by many professors 
of religion : — ^they brand, shun, and avoid every kind of 
friendly intercourse. Not a word of admonition or 
exhortation is kindly whispered in his ear ; not a tear is 
shed, not a prayer is offered on behalf of the wonderer ; 
but these cold professors appear, pharisee-like, to say 
*^ than^ God we are not as other men ; and as such a 
man is ; we do not wander from thee ; we do not commit 
open sin ; we have stuck to our resolution to serve thee, 
but he has not ; we " never transgressed at any time thy 
commandment f — ^and thus they '^ load a fEillen man.'* 
This is not the conduct of the Prince of Peace. Let 
those who not only shun, but brand with infamy a fallen 
brother, seriously ponder the following; ** Brethren, 
if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, 
restore such a one in the spirit of meekness ; considering 
thyself, lest thou be also tempted. Gal. vi. 1. Breth- 
ren, if any of you do err from the truth, and one convert 
him ; let him know, that he which converteth the sinner 
from the error of his way shall save a soul from death, 
and shall hide a multitude of sins.'' James, v. 19, 20. 
** We, then, that are strong, ought to bear the infirmi- 
ties of the weak, and not to please ourselves." B>om. 
XV. 1. Now, these are very pointed and striking passages 
of Holy Writ. From the passage quoted from the 94th 
Psalm, we see pretty clearly that the duty of the Church 
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is to ^2^ to the rescue of the faUing and faUen, The 
Almighty flew, as it were, to the cry of David. His 
foot was at first tremulous ; he felt that the ground on 
which he stood was moving ; he cried for help, help ! 
help ! ! ! God, in His mercy, hastened to him, delivered 
him, and disappointed his enemy. " Satan," says Christ, 
" hath desired to have you, that he might sift you as 
wheat; but I have prayed that your faith fail not.'* 
Christ teaches us, in language simple enough for a child 
to understand, the line of conduct which a shepherd 
would pursue, who, if one sheep out of a hundred, were 
to leave the fold : He says, '' What man of you, having 
an hundred sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not leave 
the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after that 
which is lost until he find it ?'* Luke xv. 4. Mark, 
until he find it. He does not allow any consideration of 
folly or ingratitude in the strayed sheep, nor any slander- 
ous and envenomed expressions to cause him to relax in 
his efiEbrts. He scales the hills and mountains, he looks 
through the soothing and luxuriant valleys, and even 
fissures of the rocks, and the sterile plain ; he is absorbed 
with one thought, one idea ; he sees nothing, hears 
nothing, thinks of nothing but the lost sheep. Yes, he 
has lost a sheep— -there is no time for any delay, there is 
no time to sit at ease and fold his arms — ^there are 
prowling wolves in the neighbourhood — the shades of 
night are fast approaching — the rays of the orb of day 
are hastening to sink below the horizon, and then the 
beasts of prey will awake from their slumbers and leave 
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Julia, 011 th({ Pcasur^u of Jniqttitu 
ltt({xpi[Ctudl2, and ^uddenlg (^il^l 



Julia was, for her personal appearance the pride of thd 
village which gave her birth: Her dark winning eye 
the regularity of her features, her Italian complexion,, 
occasionally tinged with a pinky flush : — her graceful 
figure and sprightly gait, won the admiration of the gay 
of both sexes ; — and she was not a little proud to think 
that she was the belle of her native village and the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood: — she lost no opportunity of 
displaying her personal attractions : — and, my respected 
reader, I may just say, that many souls are thus disposed 
of; the admiration of the gay and frivolous too often leads 
to fatal indifference about the inward admonitions oi 
conscience. The scales are completely turned: — the 
world approves and admires ; the silent monitor within 
must be unheeded : — ^the strivings of the Holy Spirit must 
be disregarded, It is a most fearful thing to be in a state 
of enmity with God: — ^It is distinctly stated in the Sacred 
Scriptures "Whosoever therefore will be a friend of the 
world is the enemy of God,*' James iv. 4, and ** if any 
man love the world the love of the Father is not in him,*' 
I John ii. 15. — Passages like the foregoing are by no 
means welcome to those who make the gaieties of life their 
study and pursuit. 

Serious thoughts respecting the future were very rarely 
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entertained by Julia. If at any time, these, (to her) an- 
noying intruders presented themselves, she would make all 
possible haste to have them chased away by the gay and 
fair; — the theatre, the ball, the giddy dance, the midnight 
revel, and such other God-dishonouring, and soul- 
destroying frivolities of life. The voice of the Redeemer, 
as he stood at the door of her heart, craving an entrance, 
was utterly disregarded; — there was no room in her 
heart for Christ ;— it was preoccupied. But her measure 
of iniquity was at length filled ; — the Holy Spirit withdrew 
his influences. The ingenuity, taste, and skill of the 
dress-maker, and milliner were being employed for the 
last time ; soon, her gay attire was to be exchanged for 
the shroud ; — and her admirers turned into mourners. 
She had made up her mind to be one of a dancing party 
at the approaching wakes of a neighbouring village. The 
day arrived ; — and, after spending her usual time in ad- 
justing the long flowing tresses of her hair, and attiring 
herself, and holding very agreeable communion with her 
graceful figure, and personal attractions at the mirror, 
she emerged from the toilet, wended her way to the 
village, where the wakes were being held, hastened with 
light and fairy step into the dancing room. She was 
of course unconscious of what had been transpiring in 
the court of heaven ; but, her conduct had been dis- 
cussed, — ^her seconds had been numbered, — and the 
precise spot of ground parked out where she was to 
receive the fatal arrow. Death had received his com- 
mission ; and, as the dance was going on and the music 
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playing ; the grim monster drew his bow, and, with 
unerring aim, and certainty shot the arrow into her 
vitals. The struggle was very brief, she lay on that floor 
in that room of the inn, and in the well-known and beau- 
tifully romantic village of E a lifeless corpse. 

How the scene is changed ! the music and dancing cease ; 
consternation, and tremour seize all present ; with trem- 
ulous step they gather around the corpse of Julia. The 
flush of beauty still lingers ; the last enemy has not taken 
away all the traces of attractiveness ; — as though it were 
intended as the more striking warning. She was carried 
home ; thence, in due time and form, to the place ap- 
pointed to receive her mortal remains. Here we must leave 
her, conjectures are as needless as profitless ; but the 
warning comes to us invested with all the dread realities 
of eternity. I presume that there are not very many who 
would deliberately wish to encounter their last enemy in 
the tavern, the theatre, or the ball-room ; nor do I think 
that many would wish tor death to come while under 
the influence of inebriating drinks. — yet some have 
thus wantonly played the game of death. At a large 
village not far from Julia's residence, a case of this 
sort transpired : W. H. kept a large commercial inn, 
he contracted the besotting, reason-dethroning, God- 
dishonouring, and soul-destroying habit of drinking 
to excess. A few days before his death, a Mend said to 
him; H — "you'll kill yourself with rum-drinking." 
H. rejoined, ** I mean it." I think this was on the 
Friday; and, on the Sunday following, he was summoned 
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to appear before the Judge of quick and dead. On the 
Monday, — dreadful to relate ! — a number of persons 
were drinking rum in the same house for a wager. W. 
H. I knew well. I made an entry of it at the time. 
** He that being often reproved hardeneth his neck, shall 
suddenly be destroyed, — and that without remedy." 
Prov. xxix. 1. Some may please to say that such parties 
are very daring, bold, and courageous ; — ^I deby that there 
is kny real courage about it ; — but that such conduct is 
the madness of cowardice, — no rightly minded individual 
will deny. The man that dare not sin is courageous : 
Joseph was courageous ; — see Gen- xxxix. 9. While 
we deplore the sad fate of many who may have brought 
themselves to a premature grave ; — let us feam the 
all-important lesson of so attending to our immortal 
part, in the fear of God, and by the strength of grace, — 
that, when our turn to die shall come ; — we may have 
nothing to do, but to gather up our feet and sink into the 
arms of Jesus. Let us no longer be the slaves of pro- 
crastination. That is a solemn admonition contained in 
Eccl. ix. 10, 11. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might ; for there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither thou 
goest." Every day brings with it its own duties and 
obligations : — and he is truly wise for both worlds who 
defers not till to-morrow what he can and ought to 
do to-day. The first duty which every day brings with 
it, is personal religion; — and, in proportion as this first* 
grand, and eternally Important obligation is discharged, — 



all the others will be performed in the fear of God, yield- 
ing peaee and happiness to the Soul. Christ says ** But 
seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness ; 
and all these things shall be added unto you." Matt. vi. 
83. I shall conclude this sketch with a quotation from 
a poet of the Seventeenth century ; and I feel persuaded 
that it will be very acceptable to the readers. 

** To-morrow, didst' thou say ? 

Methouglit I heard Horatio say, To-morrow. 

Go to — I will not hear it — ^To-morrow I 

* Tis a sharper, who stakes his penury 

Against thy plenty — ^Who takes thy ready cash, 

And pays thee nought but wishes, hopes, and promises, 

The Currency of idiots. Injurious bankrupt. 

That gulls the easy creditor 1 — ^Tomorrow I 

It is a period nowhere to be found. 

In all the hoary registers of time. 

Unless, perchance, in ULefooVs calender. 

Wisdom disclaims the word, nor holds ttxsiety 

With those who own it. No, my Horatio, 

' Tis Fancy's child, and Folly is its father ; 

Wrought of such stuff as. dreams are ; and baseless 

As the fantastic visions of the evening. 

But soft, my friend, arrest the present moments ; 

For, be assured, they all are arrant tell-tales ; 

And though their flight be silent, and their path trackless 

As the winged Couriers of the air. 

They post to heaven — and there record thy folly — 

Because, though stationed on the important watch. 

Thou, like a sleeping faithless sentinel, 

Did'st let them pass unnoticed, unimproved. 

And know, for that thou slumbered'st on thy guard. 
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Thou shalt be made to answer at the bar 

For every fugitive ; and, when thou thus 

Shalt stand impleaded at the high tribunal 

Of hood-winked Justice, who shall tell thy audit ? 

Then stay the present instant, dear Horatio : 

Imprint the marks of wisdom on its wiugs, 

' Tis of more worth than kingdoms I far more precious 

Than all the crimson treasures of Life's fountain I 

O I let it not elude thy grasp, but, like 

The good old patriarch upon record, 

Hold the fleet angel fast until he bless thee." 

CHARLES COTTON. 
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Jl pom ling's |li{8olttti0n, 

Ps. xxxix. 1. 

Every one does, or ought to know that there is a wide 
difference between meaning well and doing well ; between 
a merely good intention, and a sincere desire to be, to do, 
and to get good ; — ^inasmuch as the former is the thing 
in the abstract, the latter, the thing in the concrete. 
The former may exist (at least for a time) without the 
latter ; — but, the latter cannot exist without the former ; 
for all our excogitations were, at first silent; unseen, un- 
heard existences. As to a good intention ; — it derives 
its existence from impressions made upon the mind and 
heart, as to the desirableness of being — ourselves good, or 
of communicating good to others : but, when it is merely 
kept in the mind, — and looked upon as a pleasing moral 
curiosity ; — it is not brought to bear upon a man's own 
moral character. He may talk vei^largely about what 
he intends, and of what he should like to see brought 
about ; but his good intentions and feelings are still 
abstracted from every practical expression or result. On 
the one hand, in the mask or guise of humility, h^ pre- 
tends that he cannot endure the most remote idea of a 
failure, and that he is conscious of his inability to carry 
out his promptings, — or, rather, the promptings of 
the Spirit of God;— ^this pretender to self-abasement, 
and humility, — admits that God not only gives the will, 
the good intention, &c., but that He also gives the power 
to do : — ^yet he feigns fear, and trepidation : — and, 
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folding his arms, sits at ease ; or goes into his observa- 
tory ; and, like the scribes and pharisees of old, watches 
everybody bnt himself. When he is at all roused or 
ruffled, then his pride and vain glory appear: — he 
assumes his natural tone and garb ; and, at once says, 
that the clergy, the laity, the service, the doctrines, the 
ceremonies are all wrong: — in fact, everything and 
everybody ai'e wrong but himself. He assumes to be 
the very paragon of perfection. If his views were car- 
ried out, he imagines that the Church and the world 
would be much improved. On the contrary, a sincere 
man not only pictures to himself the desirableness of 
such and such things, but he feels himself bound to give 
all the practical expression of the same in his power. 
Good and sincere intentions give validity to every moral 
and physical action. And, as the conception, as well as 
the actual power to do good is of God, who, by his Spirit, 
** worketh in us botli^ will and to do, of his good plea- 
sure ;*' so a man is responsible to God for the intention. 
It is evident, &om the nature and character of God, that 
every good desire is an embryo purpose of mercy, which, 
He intends the man, in whom he has planted it, to bo 
the instrument of accomplishing. The crime, if we neg- 
lect to cherish, and carry out the original design of these 
good desires, is, therefore, plain ; viz., disobedience to 
God. 

Not a few urge that they could do nothing if they were 
to try ever so. I would ask such persons if they re- 
member the miracle which Christ performed on the man 
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who had a withered hand. Did the man want to be 
healed ? Yes. Did he believe in his own inability to 
Hit his hand up ? Yes. Did he believe that Christ had 
power to restore it ? Yes. Did he believe in his wil- 
lingness to do it ? Yes. When Christ told him to 
stretch forth his hand, did he say that he conld not ? 
Certainly not. Then, what did he do ? Why, he 
obeyed Christ in his heart: — he honoured him by his 
faith, and the Saviour honoured and blessed him by 
restoring his withered hand, causing the vital fluid to 
circulate through every vein. Faith honours God, — 
and He never fails to honour it. Christ communicated 
the power simultaneously with the man's obedient faith. 
See Mark iii. God knows our weakness infinitely better 
than we ; and, as he has promised the help of his Holy 
Spirit, no man is justified in saying that he cannot do 
what he knows to be the will of God : — such language is 
not heard in heaven ; — and ministering Spirits must be 
shocked when they hear it employed by any member of 
the Church militant. To say that we may not, or cannot 
do certain things is more than the Almighty has given 
anyone a warrant for saying : — and, I may humbly sub- 
mit that such persons will know more about it when they 
shall have tried with all their might. I think that it 
would not be very difficult to prove that it arises from 
unbelief, which, it must be admitted on all hands, is a 
fruitful source of idleness, lukewarmness, indifference, 
envy, &c. — since it dishonours, mocks, and gives God 
the lie. The offspring of cannot is shall not^ and a host 
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of others which follow in the train. '* The king's busi- 
ness requires haste." No time is allowed for such idle 
and dishonourable expressions as **I can't," ** I see no 
use in my trying," &c. What God commands must be 
done — it is our bounden duty to attend to it at once — 
and with our might. The power to do or to suffer is 
imparted the moment the heart is bent upon attempting 
the duty, in the fear of God, — and in humble dependance 
upon his grace. 

The man who is really, (that is,) sincerely anxious to 
be, to do, or to get good ; — at once sets about it, regard- 
less of the difficulties which may present themselves ; — 
he holds no communion with real or imaginary dangers ; 
he asks not, ** Are there not lions and serpents in the 
way?" Shall I not thereby incur the displeasure of 
many of my friends ? Shall I not suffer worldly loss ? . 
No, my respected reader, he asks none of these ques- 
tions ; but, where duty points the way, thither he hastens. 
He is confident that what he cannot accomplish, (the 
Lord being judge and umpire in this, and not his feel- 
ings,) God will, in some way or other, cause to be brought 
about, or. He will take the will for the deed. There are 
many who mar their petitions by an unwarranted use of 
this last expression, making it a loop-hole for idleness, &c. 

When we say we cannot do, we lose sight of the glo- 
rious fact that, God is ever nigh to his people, to enable 
them to do what their unassisted nature cannot perform. 
All things, for the accomplishment of the Divine pur- 
poses, are so tempered and disposed, that all the means, 
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instruments, and agencies employed, are immediately, 
and positively connected with the omnipotent and effec- 
tuating power of the Eternal. Unhelief separates ns 
from this power ; — then we become, like Sampson, when 
his locks were shorn, ** weak and feeble as other men.** 
Judges xvi. We forget that while God is pleased to 
employ human agency for the carrying out of His pur- 
poses of mercy in the world, and the '' perfecting of the 
saints for the work of the ministry," it is Himself that 
does the work. He condescends to let his people go 
with him, if I may be allowed the expression, that they 
may see how he can perform his good pleasure in the 
earth. There can, therefore, be no just reason assigned 
by Christian men and women, why any duty should not 
be promptly attended to. Our present and future happi- 
ness is bound up and connected with a cheerful dis- 
charge of duty. Before proceeding to a further consi- 
deration of this important subject, I shall quote one of 
the gems of Pollock, with which the reader will, I am 
sure, be much pleased : — 

" True Happiness hath no locaJities, 
No tones provincial, no peculiar garb, 
Where duty goes, she goes ; with jnstioe goes ; 
And goes with meekness, charity, and love, 
Where'er a tear is dried ; a wounded heart 
Bound up ; a braised spirit with the dew 
Of sympathy anointed ; or a pang 
Of honest suffering soothed ; or injury 
Repeated oft, as oft by love forgiven ; 
Where'er an evil passion is subdued, 
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Or virtue's feeble embers found ; where'er 

A sin is heartily abjured and left — 

There is a high and holy place, a spot 

Of saored light, a most religious fane. 

Where Happiness, desoendinjg^, sits and smiles." 
If good desired wonM save a man, hell would not have 
a single inhabitant. We camiot, however, conceive of 
suoh a thing as a hamdn lidng living, or ever having 
lived, who has not, at one time or other, been the sah- 
ject of good desires; All wish to go to heaven, hut it is 
very clear that aU have not set fairly oat in the way 
thitbier. if there were no cross to be taken np ; no 
onerous duties to be performed, no shame to be endured, 
no storms to be encountered ; and if the road were wide 
enough to admit of the unrestrained indulgence of the 
desires of the flesh and of the mind ; — if bad tempers 
of eveiy shade might be indidged in with impunity, 
then mafiy wotild Walk in that way to Zion : — ^but, when 
it is stated distindlj, iUatj right eyes inu£(t be plucked 
out^ and ri^ht halnids^ mtldt be cutoff;: when,' if necessary, 
poverty; j^eedtion, slander, ighoioiiny and death must be 
endntbd' for Christ's sake, theii there are comparatively 
few found to make chbicie of religion. 

But,<-^though we thus write or speak,^ — better things 
are,' at least hopidd of you ; — and such, too, as accom- 
pany sidvation. It is in matters of eternity as in every 
others if we woilld succeed we must set about it; and 
not spend our time dreaming of it. It will be an awful 
thing for eternity, with all its tremendous realities, to 
open upon our astonished and aflrighted souls while 
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dreaming. The intoxicating draught may loll anf 
stupify the sonl for a time, and render it oblivious, or 
regardless of the warnings of the Holy Spirit : but it is 
most certainly adding fael to the tormenting flames of that 
place, where the gnawing worms of its victims never die. 
Having very briefly glanced at the unprofitableness of 
unfulfilled intentions, and the weighty responsibility in- 
curred, it will be to our advantage carefully to ponder and 
carry out this- pious king's resolution : "I said, I will 
take heed to my ways." He had long been accustomed 
to gaze upon the matchless beauty and exquisite sym- 
metry of his darling Absolom : the engaging smile, the 
the noble bearing, the flowing auburn hair, the expres- 
sive eye — which was full of intelligence — often bewitched 
and blinded the father to many faults in the son, and led 
to that undue attachment which, too often, leads to con- 
tempt of parental authority. Absolom occupied (next to 
Jehovah), the chief place in David's heart. Not so 
David — in the heart of Absolom, — for he was foremost in 
the ranks of conspirators against his father. On hearing 
the news of Absolom' s death, David was completely 
prostrated by the heavy stroke of this dire and unex- 
pected calamity ; and, as his affection was immoderate, 
so, now, was his grief. We are such creatures of ex- 
tremes, that it is very difficult to pursue an even course. 
There are so many attractive and divertive principles ; 
and occurrences which one meets with in the journey of 
life, that, were it not for the grace of God, it would be 
utterly impossible for any person long to sustain a right 
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position. It is necessary, in our onward career, that we 
shonld be possessed of the wisdom of serpents, and the 
harmlessness of doves. 

Thinkings, feelings, and imaginations are a man's 
prompters to action ; and his actions are the expressions 
of them to other men. We are responsible to God for 
the line of conduct which we pursue. This is self-evi- 
dent ; for, as moral agents, we first cause the way to 
pass in review before our own minds, which meets with 
our individual approbation : then, when our plans are 
sufficiently matured, — and there is a coincidence of cir- 
cumstances, — we give practical expression to the same. 
It is the secret, unseen, and complicated machinery 
that we have the greatest need to guard. It is our own 
individual garden, which, unguarded, and uncultivated^ 
soon becomes wild, and inhabited by every foul principle. 
Well might Solomon consider that the man who could 
keep his own heart was greater than he that subdued, 
conquered, or took a city. Self-government is far more 
difficult than the ^subjugation of others. Self-acquaint- 
ance, knowledge, and government, which should be 
attended to the first, is, generally the last. The mental 
world is left to the withering and blighting influences of 
intestine commotions : and confusion and anarchy soon 
work their natural consequences. Such are the noise 
and confusion within, that Christ may not be well heard 
knocking at the door, — craving an entrance. Often has 
the Deity to invest himself with the thunders, lightnings, 
fire, smoke, of Sinai, in order to command attention. 
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There is no room for Christ, where the ball, the giddy 
dance, the drunken revel, the midnight ramble, together 
with the other panoramic tinselled glare of the world's 
empty pageantry, and mock distinctions reign supreme. 
The Bedeemer cannot dwell in the region of such feverish 
and demoniacal excitement. The internal fires of un- 
haUowed desires must be quenched ; intoxicating volca- 
noes must cease their vomitings, the clamour within 
must be silenced ; the scales must be taken off the eyes ; 
the felse pedestals must be removed; tl^e pictures of 
others must be withdrawn ;. and time devoted to the 
scrutinizing exhibition of Self. Oh I what a picture ! 
No man that ever really saw himself, but started back iu 
disgust, and wanted to hasten b^ck to his old quarters; 
and, rather than attend to this uiipjiea^ap^t duty, follow 
his former custom of minding the busines»,of others. 
But — ^no, this must not be, — ^he must submit to the 
dissecting knife of the Omniscient Spirit: he must 
know, and feel himself as a responsible being ;— paio|uJ 
as the operation may be. Infinite Wisdom says.*' tt must 
he perfotmed,'' He finds to his shame ond disi^ay that , 
sm in its multifjEuious assumptions reigns dominant 
throughout all the ramifications of body aaj miTid^ 
These disclosures, which the Holy Spirit has made, forcp 
him to both these conclusions ; viz., that he has hitherto 
been living in. the domains of death ; thajk he has been, 
so far as the pure elements of real life aie concerned,— 
positively dead ; and, the other conclusion arrived at is, 
that religion must be, from its very nature, and that of 
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his own, — as a responsflble being, — a personat affair, 
David understood, and felt allthis; as the language 
employed clearly shows. <* I said I will take heed to 
my ways." Uy respected reader, this is the line of 
conduct which you, as an individual, must pursue, if you 
would ever know, by happy experience, what it is to 
LiVB. Those who make it their all but constant business 
to stand at the doors or the windows of their houses to 
gaze upon passers-by, and amuse themselves and others 
with making comments upon all who are caused to pass 
under their review, will find, sooner or later, that they 
have committed two great evils ; the one — ^personal and 
family neglect ; and the other, direct ixijury to others. 
We should ever remember that actions are like sign 
boards, — ^they not only show what kind of goods are 
dealt in,-v-but, at the same time they show who deals in 
them, or who keeps the shop. 

We must be guarded in our conduct ; for society is 
necessarily affected by it. We should seriously ponder 
the law ** thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
hearty &o., and. thy neighbour as thyself.*' These two 
constitute the foundation of all practical and attractive 
religion. Without these there is no vital godliness. 

The law of God is exceedingly broad ; it respects every 
shade of thought, feeling, and expression. Bealitiesj and 
not mere appearances, are taken cognizance of by the 
Deity. Man, in his present state, is incompetent of 
judging rightly in all things. There are mental as well 
as physical illusions ; — and we are so much influenced 
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by circomBtances that it is next to impossible to take cor 
stand on the cloudless arena of positive freedom from 
prejudice, in any matter of importance or otherwise. 
The pages of history present us with many favourite 
heroes- of the time ; — but with very few bright spots of a 
pure disinterestedness. Men are too often pronounced 
right or wrong according to the several positions occu- 
pied by their observers. Whenever an object is viewed 
obliquely, the length of the shadow is determined accord- 
ing to the acuteness of the angle and the magnitude of 
the object itself, &c. There is but one position from 
which we can ever hope to come to a just conclusion in 
morals, viz., the Bible. This book contains such per- 
fect laws of reciprocity, and mutual relations of mankind 
to each other, and to God, — that every one may know 
for himself — his condition, as it respects this world and 
the next ; and, by the same infallible rule, he may, by 
the light of the spirit of God, so far judge of others, as 
is for their well-being. Why such dependence should 
be placed on the statements of Holy Writ, is plainly for 
these, among other reasons, it is God*s word; — ^His 
moral expression or likeness : — ^it contains his immuta- 
ble laws of government — ^both of the hierarchies of 
heaven, and the dwellers upon earth. God's own eternal 
effulgence beams forth from every page : the distinctive 
brightness of every tittle of the moral law is dazzling and 
confounding to devils and men, and keeps, even angels, 
in the profoundest awe and reverence. 

** That I sin not with my tongue,- — When the world 
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within us is regulated by the law ami Spirit of God, so 
that every thought is brought into due subjection and 
obedience to it, and the imagination receives a right 
direction, we must be cautious — both, as to what we 
receive, and what we conmiunicate. The tongue is the 
mind's reveaJer, and expressing medium ; and when once 
set in operative motion, without due restraint, the results 
are, not unfrequently, of a most fearfal kind. The 
extent of harm of which the tongue is capable is only 
known to the Infinite. The sword, the knife, the 
bludgeon, the dagger, the musket, the cannon, the soli- 
tary dungeon, plague, pestilence, and famine, have not 
slain many more than the tongue. If we want proof of 
this, we have only to refer to the fact, that a word has 
often penetrated, like an envenomed dagger or arrow, 
into the vitals of the mental frame of some sensitive 
persons. — The Command, ** Thou shalt do no murder," 
is viewed by most persons as relating simply to one man's 
'employing physical force with the deliberate intention of 
taking away the life of another, and when such is the 
case, it is said to constitute murder, both in the eye of 
the law, and the convictions of mankind. This is 
unquestionably the first idea of that foul crime ; — ^which, 
it must be admitted, is the foulest of all. But, if the 
taking away of animal life be so fearfully atrocious^ and 
one which is justly viewed with so much horror; what shall 
we say when we consider the innumerable slow, but not 
the less sure, murders which are daily being committed 
by the unrestrained use of the tongue. — Fathers, and 
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mothers, and brothers and sisters, as well as neighboors have 
fallen, and still continue to M victims to it by thousands 
and ten thousands. How many misrepresented and 
disinherited sons and daughters, have put an end to their 
own lives on account of it. It is what the world calls 
** doing it for a mnn, 90 as to evade the law.'* I am bold 
to say that murders, the result of the unbridled use of 
the tongue, are more numerous than the class which 
result from the employment of mere physical force. 
These, of course, cannot be taken cognizance of by any 
Criminal law ; — ^but, they certainly are by Him who says 
^* Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, fiEdse witness, blas- 
phemies." Matt. XV. 19. — ^Yes, he knows the beginning 
and end of every idle word, as well as the deliberate 
intentions of every expression. 

You seem surprised that the benignant and pleasure- 
di£Eusive smile has forsaken Felix ; — that, in the social- 
circle, he should be mantled with gloom, that the prattle, 
and guileless simplicity, and playfulness of his own, and 
others* children, which used to elicit from him the well- 
timed laugh, and the kindest sympathies of his large and 
benevolent heart, — and made him feel that, for the time, 
he was living his childhood over again, — should have 
deserted him; that the lengthening of lis face, the 
hollowness of his cheeks, the sinking of his eyes, the 
livid countenance, the languid and tremulous gait, the 
premature snow of age should so soon and so suddenly 
come upon him ; that Felix, — who was formerly the life 
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of soeiety, eourted by all who took pkasnre in intellectnal 
conyerse, should stHdiously avoid society ; — ^that, on the 
Saored day of reet, in the secluded and ivy-mantied 
vUlage Chnreh, where, for years, it had been his delight- 
ful custom to dispense the bread of life to his assembled 
flock with grave solemnity, and cheerfulness, should now 
go through the simple, dignified, and sublime service of 
the sanotuaxy hastily, and fiEdteringly ; I do not wonder at 
your being so surprised and grieved thatt sudi a change 
should have come over him :-^but, these are the fearful 
effwts oisome oau90) that is certain : — Well,-^an arrow, 
replete with the poison of malice and envy, was shot 
from the bow of a traitor, who had long worn the guise 
of sincerest friendship ; and, to whom he had regularly 
administered the sacred commemorative emblems of the 
blessed Sa.viour*s dying love, as he knelt before the 
euoharistio altar. He had been accustomed to unbosom 
himself, and speak confidingly to him, and to trust him, 
as only friends can trust each other; he allowed this 
faljBe one, to dwell in the most sacred recess of his heart, 
he even admitted him to the Sanctum Sanctorum of his 
a&ctions ; and he> poor Felix, vainly imagined that the 
same high and honoured privilege was granted to him ; 
but — ^not so. At length, the hypocritical monster, in 
human shape, throws off the mask, appears in his true 
character, takes a fiendish advantage of all his confid- 
ings ; slanders are concocted, wrapped up very neatly, it 
may be, they are secretly circulated first to one, and then 
to another ; and, not a few are found who are pleased with 
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the opportunity of giving free circulation to what, to 
unreflecting minds, has appeared scandalous. At last, 
the bishop has been apprised of it ; but, to his credit be 
it spoken ; he concludes that, ** An enemy hath done 
this," — and he writes in sympathetic strains to the 
maligned one, — ^but his lordship's condolence comes too 
late, — Felix's brains are alieady being whirled about in 
the region of unconsciousness, and, it is much doubted 
by his medical attendants whether reason will ever again 
resume its place : — *' It was not an enemy that reproached 
me, then I could have borne it ; neither was it he that 
hated me, that did magnify himself against me, then I 
would have hid myself from him : But it was thou, a man, 
mine equal, my guide, and mine acquaintance, we took 
sweet counsel together, and walked unto the house of God 
in company." See Psalm Iv. 12, 13. Tremble ! ye reck- 
less slanderers, and moral garotters, for a most fearful 
doom awaits you. Ye livid — whited sepulchres, make 
clean the inside of your own cups ; take out the beam 
which blinds you to every excellence, and moral trait, 
and then — and not till then — will you be able to see the 
specks, the moats of moral delinquency. Let this be 
your first business; let this have your best attention, 
and then it will be the indubitable proof that you are 
one of the citizens of Zion. Scrupulously avoid the 
company of those who delight in making or enlarging 
rents. Go to the mirror of unswerving truth, look 
attentively at your own likeness as it is being faithfully 
presented to your inspection, and you will then see so 
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much to deplore, and ask to be pardoned for, that yon 
will come away, forgetting another's defects, and remem- 
bering your own. Bead attentively the fifteenth Psalm. 
Be resolved, in the fear of God, to be a tme citizen of 
the heavenly Jemsalem. While you lament and mourn 
over the sins and follies of him who has forsaken the 
fold of Christ, and attend to the cultivation of your own 
moral soil, — you will seize every opportunity of reclaim- 
ing the wanderer, by faithfully, in the Spirit of the 
Bedeemer, admonishing him of the error of his ways. 
What joy and gladness will such a line of conduct impart I 
Very different his feelings and prospects, who has made 
it his study and business to deprive his neighbour of 
that which he has always considered and guarded as his 
most sacred treasure; — the poet of Stratford-on-Avon 
very justly observes, 
<< Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 'tis something, nothing 

'Twas mine, 'tis his, ajid has been slave to thousands ; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Bobs me of that, which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed." 
To bridle the tongue, and keep it under proper restraint 
is a very important duty : — " For every kind of beasts, 
and of birds, and of serpents, and of things in the sea, 
is tamed, and hath been tamed of mankind; but the 
tongue can no man tame ; it is an unruly evil and fall of 
deadly poison. Therewith bless we God, even the 
Father; and therewith curse we men, which are made 
after the similitude of God. Out of the same mouth 
proceedeth blessing and cursing." James iii. 7 — 10. 
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shadowed by wings gracefully outspread ; all tending ia 
a grand, a blissful result. I say, that the &ith which can 
confidingly dwell in the midst of the noisy conflicting 
elements, and yet cHng with nnmoved tenacity to the 
promise that all shall be accomplished in which he had 
been led to put his trust, is not iveak; bnt when, as I see 
it in one of the patriarchs, in steady, unflinching action, 
when the very pedestal of hope has been removed; and, 
left, as it were, between earth and sky unsupported ; 
where nothing sensible or manifest is left to which i^ 
might cling ; then, must it be surpassingly pure, and 
unadulterated ; then, indeed, may we conclude that sujch 
a faith proceeds directly from, and is the gift of God. 
But, such was the Mth of Abraham, against hope, he 
believed in hope. He is well named ** the Father of the 
Faithful" The very name of Abraham was so familiar 
in the homes of the people of God, that infionts learned 
to lisp it. It was always mentioned by the Deity him- 
self with the utmost honour. Such passages as ** More- 
over he said, I am the God of thy father, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob " — 
Exod. iii. 6; ** Because that Abraham obeyed my voice, 
and kept my charge, my commandments, my statutes, 
and my laws" — Gen. xxvi. 5; "For I know him, 
(Abraham) that he will command his children, and hig 
household after him, and they shall keep the way of 
the Lord, to do justice and judgment; that the Lord 
may bring upon Abraham that which he hath spoken of 
him " — Gen. xviii. 19 ; " Your fether Abraham rejoiced 
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te see my day, and he saw it and was glad'* — John viii. 
66; clearly show this. The fjEuth of Abraham was a 
theme on which prophets, apostles, martyrs, and confessors 
delighted to dwell. Even when the inhabited part of the 
world was deluged, on account of its aggravated and accu- 
mulated wickedness, yet, was there one fiEunily whose 
delight it was, in concert, to speak of the years of the 
right hand of the Most High, At the head of this social 
and religious compact was Noah, a *< preacher of 
righteousness.'' It was an interesting sight for angels to 
witness the ark floating upon the mighty deep ; while all 
around was darkness and tempest ; while the thunders 
were pealing loudly and terrifically ; while the doomed 
inhabitants were being hurled to the abodes of despair ; 
and yet for the Noaic Church to have light, and peace, 
and happiness ; to behold the manifestations of divine 
vengeance in the surrounding war of elements, and yet, 
to be safe ; speaks volumes of the great care which the 
Almighty then took of his people and his testimony. 
God has ever had a particular regard for the faithful. 
Name or sect is with Him of little, if of any, importance. 
He looks for the essential elements ; whether in the house 
of Lydia, or that of the Philippian gaoler, or the one at 
Bethany ; *' Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name," says Christ, "there am I in the midst." 
'*Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father's good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom." What is the Church ? 
Where* is the Church? What is the mission of the 
Ghurdh? These are very reasonable and important 
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qfaestiond, and they are not difficult to be answered!. 
An assemblage of the Faithful in and to Christ constitutes 
the Church of Christ; sometimes it is to be found floating 
on the briny deep ; sometimes in the deep caverns of the 
earth ; in the inyiting village ; the secluded hamlet, itt 
some secret retirement in the midst of a busy city ; in the 
trackless desert ; in the home of the civilian, or the mili- 
tary hero ; in short, wherever the leaven of the gospel is 
exerting its intended influence, there the Church is. . The 
Inission of the Church is clearly revealed ; it is the medium 
through which God conveys a knowledge of salvation, by 
the remission of sins, to the remotest parts of the world. 
Its duty is to publish the Saviour's love ; to disclose the 
mingled beltilties of Calvary ; and, to teach men the 
important truth that "God is i^ respecter of persons ; " 
and wherever, and whenever, persons are drawn into the 
net of the Gospel, and allured by the clear and DEiithful 
exhibitions of Christ, such an assemblage contains tiie 
elements of church-membership, ismd therefore, ifK> &r, ts 
the true Church. But, for a few moments, let us look at 
the Church in the wilderness ; sis it was set forth to Moses 
in the emblem of the burning bush. Observe ; — ^at the 
time Moses saw the strange sight, he was discharging 
the duties of shepherd. David was a shepherd when 
called to be King of Israel ; and it was to shepherds 
that the angel, Gabriel, announced the birth of Jesus : — 
and Christ, Himself, is styled by St. Peter, "The 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls." One of our ^eat as- 
tronomers was, up to manhood, a shepherd. In short. 
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from the ranks of ehepherdfl, hasbandmen, fishenneii, 
s&oemakers, penny-barbers, smiths, panpers, &e, God 
has, in His infinitely wise and unerring providence, 
raised up some of the world's greatest, and most illos- 
trioas intdleotaal, moral, and spiritual heroes. How it 
is, that the Deity sometimes passes by the princely 
mansion, and enters the cottage of a Menzikoff, aLefort, 
a Ferguson, and the humble dwelling of the Canterbury 
barber ; — and, — ^by a train of remarkable circumstances, 
brings out a king, a prince, a lord Mayor, a lord Ghief 
Justice, a learned prdiate, a profound metaphysician, a 
linguist, a noble array of christian ministers, at whose 
Tery yoices Satan trembles ; and. by whom the world is 
blest. Why God does so ? how God accomplishes His 
purposes by these means % I have no answer but what the 
Bible supplies ; viz., << That no flesh should glory in 
His presence.*' 

Moses was filled with amazement, when he sawthe budb 
mfiames, and yet, not only, not consumed, but uninjured : 
and not being able to account for the phenomenon on any 
natural principles, he patiently waits the event. This 
was more fully revealed in his subsequent history. How- 
ever contrary to reason this wonderful occurrence might 
appear ; or, rather, different from the natural order of 
things, there was nothing contrary thereto when rightly 
understood. And, whatever Moses might have revealed 
to him concerning the future destiny of the Church, 
certain it is that he understood the emblem ; that is to 
«ay, — tiie matter was revealed to him. We may rest 






assured that God would not keep him in ignorance con- 
cerning it. It was replete with too much importance to 
be left unreyealed. This is pretty clear; 1st, from the 
relationship of Moses to the Jewish people ; 2nd, from 
the circumstances by which they, the Israelites, were sur- 
rounded; drd, from the office which he (Moses) was called 
to sustain, as the leader and law-giver of the Jewish 
people ; 4th, from the manner in which he states it : 
and 6th, from the consideration that, what he was writing 
was for the benefit of after ages; these, and other 
reasons which might be adduced, clearly show us that he 
had had a revelation of the whole a£fair made to him. 
€k>d never gives a commission to any man to execute ; — 
but the nature and intent of such commission, together 
with the same, are fully explained ; at least, so frur as itis 
essentially necessary. The conversion of St. Paul was 
attended with circumstances peculiarly striking and awful. 
He did not stay to reason about the superhuman occur- 
rence ; he ** conferred not with flesh and blood,*' either 
as to the propriety of attending to the vision ; or to be 
folly acquainted with its import: but, he obeyed it. The 
expressed language of his heart was, <*Lord, what will 
Thou have me to do T* and the Lord said unto him, 
'^ Arise, and go into the city, and it shall be told thee 
what thou must do.** Acts, ix. 6., Gal. i. 16. To 
return to the ** Bush :** 

The account is mentioned in Ex. iii. 2, &c., '< And the 
Angel of the Lord appeared unto him (Moses) in a flame 

fire, out of the midst of a bush ; and he looked, and, 
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behold, the bush burned with fire, and the bnsh was not 
oonsumed." There are several interesting particulars in 
this yerse which claim our serions attention ; snch as, — 
the awM and glorious personage himself, the Lobd ; 
His representative, the Angel ; the flame of fire ; the 
Busl( ; the remarkable phenomenon ; the Bush burning 
and yet unconsumed ; and the cause why the Bush, the 

r 

type of the Jewish civil and ecclesiastical polity, and that 
of the Church of Christ, — ^was enveloped in flames, — 
subjected to this the severest of all tests, was not^^n- 
Bumed, and can never be destroyed. The cause is men- 
tioned in the verse ; the *< Angel of the Lord'* was in the 
Bush ; and Christ is with His people : and no weapon or 
weapons that may be formed against them shall prosper. 

Moses was assured, in verse 6, that the personage re- 
presented was God Himself. <' I am the God of thy 
fiither, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
(W of Jacob. And Moses hid his face ; for he was 
afraid to look upon God.*' *< It was an extraordinary man- 
ifestation of the divine glory ; what was visible was 
probably produced by the ministry of an angel; but 
Moses heard God in it speaking to him in a flame of fire : 
to show that God was about to bring terror and destruc- 
tion to his enemies, and light and comfort to his people ; 
and to display His glory before all/' Sntcliffe's 
Annotation in loc. Now, although it is an utter impos- 
sibility for any man to see God, since He is a Spirit, and 
consequently cannot be defined as having parts, yet the 
manifestations of the Deity are innumerable. 
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There is a seiise in which man cannot be seen. The' 
tenement is visible ; bnt the essential — ^man ils invisible* 
The inxiumerable and varied expressions of a man are 
secondary to God. Moses might well hide his &ce, 
being .'afraid to look npon God. He was now pervaded 
by a series of extraordinary manifestations of the EteAal. 
The softened medium by which he had hitherto seen God 
had given place to one of more awfal and direct inter- 
course. He was i^ow to hear the audible voice ; see the 
curUog smoke; to feel, as it were, the very earth 
quaking, and all surrounding objects convulsively recog- 
nize the presence of the dread Lord of the universe. 
In the midst of all this terror, there were two very im- 
portant, pleasing, iuid instructive lessons for the Jews 
immediately concerned, and the pious in after-ages to 
learn ; viz., the safety of the real Church typified by the 
Bush ; it was protected, not consumed by fire ; God is 
spoken of as being << like a wall of fire about His people." 
Satan himself is unable to penetrate this fire. Observe, 
too, that while this fire i^ified the purifying and pro- 
tective care of the Most High towards His people, it 
threatened destruction to His enemies. The three 
Hebrew children were literally subjected to the fierf 
ordeal; they were preserved uninjured; nothing was 
burnt but the cords which bound them, and the men who 
cast them into the famace. And why? Because the 
" Son of God" was there. Daniel was not hurt by the 
hungry and furious lions. No, but his diabolical and 
envious accusers were devoured the moment they made 
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llieir appearmoe. See Daniel iii. and yi. Isa.^ Ixiii. 9. 
Ps. cxxY. God's peculiar care is His people. He em- 
ploys the hierarchies of the skies to be their ministering 
spirits ; Heb. i. 14. They were sent to light up the 
dreary inner prison in which Paul and Silas were bound. 
Acts X¥ii. 25, Ac, xii. 7. Yes, the Almighty has often 
commissioned his angels to enter the prison, the cave, 
the fissure of some rock, the bleak summit of some 
mountam, the chamber of the sick, and dying Saint, and 
hang up the lamps of heaven ; to remove gloom and 
solitude, to be the soft reclining pillow, and the safe- 
guard of His people. In Heb. zi., we have a succinct 
account of the sufferings and persecutions of the ancient 
Cbureh; also the sustaining principle. Faith. The 
infidel may scoff atthe believer's confidence in a particular 
providence; but the Christian man is experimentally 
acquainted with the fiict, and, like Job, he glories in ex- 
claiming, << though he slay me, yet will I trust in Him.'' 
Yes, while the vociferating mob of the Imperial city of 
Bome was exulting in the in&mous conduct of Nero, in 
* having the streets lit up with the bodies of the early 
Christians, attired in garments covered with pitch, angels 
ware rejoicing in the triumphant march of these martyrs 
to the skies. Surely there can be nothing wrong in 
dwelling with holy rapture upon the names of these 
aeven times purified H)nes. There cannot be anything 
like superstition in allowing such worthies a place in our 
memories and affections. 

As fire is used to separate the dross from the pure 
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metal, so persecations and other trials are intended tm 
means of separating a believer from the world, and of 
presenting him as a pure eitizen of heaven. It is very 
clear, both from the sacred writings, and the history of 
the Church, that, persecutions so far from diminishing 
the numbers and weakening the attachment of the several 
members of Christ's flock to him, and to each other, 
that they have invariably increased in numbers, and in 
all the sympathetic graces : — ** And many of thebrethrea 
in the Lord, waxing confldent by my bonds, are much 
more bold to speak the word without fear." Phil. i. 14. 
*< The blood of the martyrs," says Dr. S. Clark, " is 
the seed of the Church." While the dross of mere pro- 
fession will flee before such a test or tests, as those to 
which we have referred, the pure gold of vital religion 
will reflect the image of God. '*A mere sham," as 
Bishop Spencer once observed, ** will not do." As th« 
poet says : — 

"The fixe our graces shall refine, 
Till, moulded from above, 
We bear the character ilivine. 
The stamp of perfect love." 

In every age of the world, persecution has been, and 
still is the lot of the Lord's people. I care not how re- 
fined the age may have been, or is at the present. 
Because sin and holiness can never commingle ; because 
tbey are so decidedly antagonistic and opposed to each 
otker; because, whenever they come in contact with 
each other — whether in the lane, the field, or the 
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crowded city ; the cottage, or the stately magnificent 
mansion ; the kitchen or the drawing-room ; the velyet- 
like lawn, or under the wide-spreading beech tree ; the 
gracefnl tresses of the willow, or beneath the aromatic 
cedars of Lebanon; in the Inxnriant valley, or on the 
fertile plain ; the towering mountain, the ragged cliff, or 
the culminating peak ; on the deep; at home, or abroad ; 
in the shop, or the connting-hoase ; around the family 
hearth, or among strangers ; — repulsion Ik the result: — 
and persecution, in its uncouth, or in its refined garb, in 
the &scinating atidre of the sophist, or the loud vocifer- 
ations of the openly profane, must and wiU be the result. 
And, may I not add, too, that, even in the sanctuary, 
that place, where the rich and the poor meet together ; 
that place — sacred to the worship of God, — and where 
He, neither recognises nor makes any distinction, and 
where man ought not to make or recognise any ; yes, 
there, where the man of letters and the clown meet ; the 
gladsom^e youths of fortune, and the sorrowing widow and 
Sfttherless, bora to poverty, meet ; yes, there, even, 
where the service of the sanctuary is performed : where 
the fall of man, with its dire consequences ; the mysterious 
and glorious plan of redemption ; the halo which en- 
circles the cross of Christ ; the story of Gethsemane, 
.Tabor, and Calvary ; and the indescribable and blissful 
future abode of the faithful are amongst the themes 
dwelt upon with rapture; even, there the flaunting, 
sneering monster demon stalks. Here the benches of 
poverty are insulted by the carefully well-cushionedi 
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drawing-room-like pews of the gay and opnlent. Whai- 
erer distinctions it is proper to observe in the ordinary 
or extraordinary intercourse of mankind, there are two 
places where the Deity recognises none ; the sanctoarj 
and the grave. It is very gratifying to observe, that the 
antiquated, aristocratic system of having well-lined horse*' 
boxes in Churches and Ohapels is giving way to the mora 
sensible and scriptural plan of comfortable benches in 
common. The order of the house of God is — ** The 
rich and the poor meet together ; not, repel each other : 
and ** One is your Master, even Ohrist, and all ye are 
brethren." I shall now consider the Church as a 

BODY: 

As such, it is composed of many members. This is a 
most interesting and important light in which to view 
the Church. As there is much mystery, and, at the 
same time harmony, and perfect sympathy, connected 
with the complicated system, and workings of the human 
body ; as there does not exist a useless or unimportant 
member, but on the contr^, every meniber, of our 
body has its own peculiar place and function assigned to 
it ; and as the healtl^l discharge of all the physical 
fiinctions is absolutely necessary to the vigorous con- 
dition of the whole : even so it is with all the members 
composing the Church-militant of the Bedeemer. 
Christ is the head of His mystical body, and the Holy 
Spirit pervades every member, every genuine believer. 
Christ is the fulness of His mystical body, and His 
several members, with their varied talents andfunctionSi 
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are His AiIneM; tnd are, at the same time, the fhhiees 
of each other. The ftdness of an army is the skilful 
general ; and the fulness of the general is the obedient 
and well-disciplined yeteran warriors ; the fdlness of a 
ship's company is the Captain, and the fulness or com- 
plement of the Oaptain is the crew ; the fulness of a 
family is the parent ; and the fulness of the parent is 
t)i§ fiunily, &o, ; so, in a very mysterious manner, are the 
children of God '' the fcdness of Him that mieth all in 
all.** The commands of the general pass from the 
different officers of Jiis staff to the men ; it is he, as 
head, who directs the movements, and points out the 
best place and time of attack ; and the part of the army 
to carry out those orders. However rude and unculti- 
vated the clown may be when he enters the army, there 
is a pkce found him, and a part assigned to him. In the 
world of nature the infinite diversity of transmutations 
. and transformations, are all ordered, and directed by the 
Lord of the Universe to one great consummation. All 
things serve His pleasure. From the rudest amorphous 
stone to the highest order of vegetable, and animal 
existences, all, bear the impress of Divinity ; and fulfil 
the good pleasure of the Greater. So, in the mystical 
body of Ohrist, which is the Church ; from the babe to 
the mature christian ; from tiie child to the father and 
mother in Israel ; from the poorest and apparently most 
insignificant member to the prelate ; from the most ob- 
tuse to the most highly cultivated and refined intellect, 
there is the recognition of Christ a« the Head ; and the 
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law of trae genuine sympathy (b), which is so often 
insisted npon in the word of God, in fhll operation. 

The law of sympathy was well understood by St. Paul. 
<<And whether one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it ; or one member be honoured, all the mem- 
bers rejoice with it. Now ye are the body of Christ, and 
members in particular." — ^I. Cor. xii., 26, 27. ** Bui 
speaking the truth in love, may grow up into him in all 
things, which is the head, eyen Christ ; from whom the 
whole body fitly joined together and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual 
working in the measure of every part, maketh increase 
of the body unto the edifying of itself in love." — ^Eph. 
iv., 16, 16. (c.) 

It is truly astonishing how much can be accomplished 
when labour and weight are distributed I How compar- 
atively light the burden becomes, when others bear it 

(b.) " If [sympathy] is making the griefs of the other 
mine own, so thab the blow is npon me as well as npon him, 
the wound is in my heart as well as in his." — Vide Bev. H. 
Melvill, B.D., on '* Christian Membership." 

(c) Symbibazo, *' to join together, unite ; said of 
Christians as parts of Christ's mystical body, the Chnioh ; in 
its passive form, it ooonis in Eph. iv., 16. Col. ii, 19, in which 
passages we have a metaphor taken from joiners* work, in 
which the pieces of wood are so fitted and joined together, by 
Straight lines, squares, mitres, &c., that they all seem one en- 
tire piece. In Col ii 2, the term has reference to the closing 
up of schism, by bringing together the discordant parties who 
make the schiam." — ^Dr. Bloomfield's Gr. Lex. in loa ' 
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mth us ! How easy the yoke, and light the labour, 
when Christ takes a share of them I Observe, too, 
that, in the sacred enclosure, and in all the members of 
Christ*4i mystical body, this principle of sympathetic 
adaptation is in operation. The membranous covering 
of the Church, which communicates, and is connected 
with the Head, is exceedingly sensitive. It is thus that 
no member can suffer from affliction, persecution, poverty, 
de£Eanation, or the treachery of false friends — ^without 
the Great Head of the Church knowing, feeling, sympa- 
thising, and succouring it: and the rest of the members 
practically feeling with it, I may be asked, << Where 
will you find this carried out ?'* To this I answer, — 
wherever the real followers of Christ are ; the foregoing 
will be manifested ; — and wherever the same is not seen, 
such is not the Church of the Redeemer. It is by the 
reception and exercise of the graces of the Spirit that 
the members manifest their union with Christ, and their 
fitness for the part and office assigned them in the body, 
the church. Dr. Macnight thus beautifully and clearly 
exphuns Eph. iv., 16. ^<The ApAstle's meaning is, 
that the human body is formed by the union of all the 
members to each other under the head, and by the fit- 
ness of each member for its own office and place in the 
body. So the Church is formed by the union of its 
members under Christ the Head. Further, as the 
human body increases till it arrives at maturity, by the 
energy of every part, in performing its proper functions, 
and by the sympathy of every part with "the whole : so 
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the body, or dnireh of Cbxi^ grown iomabaakjhjfEbe 
gifts and graees of indiyidiials fi>r the benefit of the 
whole." 

There is an energy or inwoildng power eonnnnnieated 
to every member, by which its own peeoliar fimetionB 
may be effeeioally diaehorged. This action cannot be 
confined to itself: it is and mnst necessarily be ecm- 
nected wjth others which are immediately affected by it; 
and throtigh these to others remotely connected with it, 
as parts of the same whole. 

This power, or effeetoating principle, inheres in the 
Head, and, by the Spirit is difiiised thronghont the mys- 
tical body. In this manner, and by ihis means, each 
member becomes qualified for its assigned woik. As 
the natoral body would be incomplete, if it were minns 
any member, howerer it might be deemed of compaia- 
tiyely small importance, so would it be in the mystical 
body. We must not hence conclude that every member 
of the body of Christ is positively without any imper- 
fection or infirmihr : it is not to be thought that religion 
destroys the nature of man, it renews him ; changes his 
heart, and fumi^ihes him with such a kind and degree o( 
grace, as shall enable him to act the part, and discharge 
the duties to which he is especially adapted and called, 
whether it be to plant, to water, or to build up. It is of 
importance to consider, that things, when viewed ab- 
stractedly, or isolatedly, are of no use at all ; and we 
may say the same of man. . God has, therefore, rendered, 
it utterly impossible for any individual, in tinfi strict sienfle 
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of the etpression, to live onto himself. Society at large 
nvustf and is, and ever will be necessarily affected by 
whatever affects any individual member of the Ohnrch of 
Christ, or is affected by such member. The several 
links which form the connecting chain of a pions 
mother's fervent prayers and the Holy Spirit's influence, 
land the secret, unseen, yet direct connection of the Deity 
ftnd the heart of the Far-off-son himself — is beyond the 
comprehension of any finite being; but, that there 
must be some positive and unmistakable recognition, is 
beyond a doubt. 

7his is oejrtain, that, so £Eur as the vital and effectua- 

ihig principle or principles^ are concerned, thete is 

liothing mote mysterious in the unseen than in the seen : 

in grace than in nature ; and yet, forsooth, because 

fK>me members of the universal family cannot /t^ZZy com- 

"prehend the nature and operative mode of the Divine 

Essence in things that are purely spiritual, yet connect 

fiinewith eternity, they dare, with the basest effrontery, 

'^d bnffoonei^, deny the existence of God, and 

ascribe to mierefy natural causes, the glorious and super- 

liatural effects of grace. Before such characters snecfr 

at religion, and foolishly " make a mock of sin," and 

'^aitpi a right to reason out the influences and operations 

of the Holy Spirit, &c., on natural principles, and not 

to receive what they cannot fidly understand ; and to 

presume to take Euclid as their infallible guide, not only 

in MathemiEilics, but in matters of Revelation and Oodliness ; 

and to'reject, as absurd, that which caimot, on mathe- 
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matical principles, be clearly demonstrated, I should 
like these wise-fools to explain, and that, as clearly as 
any proposition in Euclid, whence tl^e lofty aromatic 
Cedars which croinn the summit of Libanus came? 
Simply answering that they grew there, does not explain 
it. Did they spring ont of the ground ? Did all that 
vast quantity of timber which the mature oak furnishes 
come out of the earth ? Is there any comparison between 
the (invisible to the naked eye) vegetatiye principle of 
the acorn, and the gigantic King of the Forest 7 Is it 
explained by saying that the synthetical or combined 
action of the elementary substances contained in the 
several particles of matter which are known to exist in 
the circumjacent soil, and the combination of the several 
gases contained in the several particles of the fertilizing 
rain ; the propelling force or forces which are applied ; 
the electric fluid which invisibly or imperceptibly passes 
through the realm of nature, together with the genial 
and invigorating rays of the sun, bring nature to matu- 
rity, and clothe the mountains of Lebanon with the tall 
Oedars ; Bashan with its msyestic oaks, &c. ? This does 
not explain it. But this is as far as it is permitted to 
man to go. Here are his limits. The great and mys- 
terious — ^Why ? leaves the question, so far as human 
beings are concerned, perfectly unsettled. And yet, 
who doubts these things 7 Who, possessed of reason 
f^■1|^ the other perceptive and reflective powers of the 
mind will deny these stupendous, although inexplicable 
eq»r^eion8 of infinite wisdom and power 7 The man 
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"who would, in spite of all, deny theSe facts, and simplj 
because he cannot fvUy understand and grasp that 
^hich none hut the Infinite can, is more daring and tm* 
Tpwm {if possihle) than devils. Yet, in our churches and 
chapels there are numbeis of such characters, who, from 
the mere force of decency and custom, meet within their 
sacred precincts. > They may admire the exquisite beauty 
and organism of a flower, or a plant ; be enraptured 
with the regularity of the seasons, and the different 
guises which Nature assumes ; the undeTiating rectitude 
of the universal machinery, and still, according to the 
principle which they lay down, they must not give cre- 
dence to any or ail of their senses ; and, for this absurd 
reason, they do not understand the inaccessible chamber 
of invisible agencies which are in constant and systematic 
operation ; bringing about these glorious results. From 
this state they mount upon the hobby-horse of Change, 
and say that the several particles of matter composing 
the world, with its teeming population, after having floated 
in disorder, for an indefinite period, at last, united and 
combined. 

Even in mathematics there are many things which 
admit of no process of demonstration, simply because 
they are self -evident : there are other things to be granted. 
He would certainly be pronounced a fool who, in a 
mathematical question, should require a demonstration 
for " from one point to another you may draw a right 
line A. B. :'* this is granted ; and therefore, does not 
require any reasoning out. But this individual denies 
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that it is a right line, hecanse it does not come within 
the province of demonstration. In the commonest 
things which sorronnd us there is a mysterious, and 
overwhelming grandeur; a dizzy height, a deep ahyss, an 
infinite space which mortal may never expect or hope to 
grasp or comprehend. 

In the mystical Body of Christ the influences and in- 
workings of the Holy Spirit are no more mysterious than 
are the unseen and invisible agencies in nature ; and, if 
we deny the one class because of our not being able to 
account for spiritual operations, expressions, or influences ; 
we must, for the same reason disbelieve or deny the 
workings and expressions of nature; because she^ 
Nature, has not, does not, and, in all probability, never 
will, allow us to enter her hidden recesses of secret . 
operations. 

However, it is not only true, but the fsuot is realized 
by fEuth, that God does communicate blessings to His 
people, and constitutes each several and distinct member 
of the Church, a channel of divine communication to the 
others; thus, "the light of the body is the eye.** 
There is a sense in which universal light would be of no 
use to us, if we had not the organ of vision. light 
diffuses and scatters its rays everywhere ; the towering 
mountains and hills are flrst tinged with its eflulgence ; 
then the valleys ; it enters every dwelling, penetrates the 
fissures of the rock, and the chinks of the dreary 
dungeon or the cavern ; caloric or latent heat is univer- 
sally diflused ; light pervades this vast globe ; so Christ 
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18 the light oi the moral world. He diffuses His light 
throughout all His members. None is so obscure as to 
be beneath His notice and radiance. The inworking 
power and influences of the Spirit are shared by all the 
members, i^ccordiAg to their several parts and offices in 
the one si^^bUmely grand and glorious eyangelical polity. 
There is not one unimportant member in the natural 
body ; neither is there a useless or insignificant member 
in, the mystical body of Christ. 

Whatever notions may be entertained by mere lookers- 
on who understand nothing about' the Spirit's distribu- 
tion of gifts and graces — beyond the dogmas of the 
jE^ooImen, as to who may or may not minister in holy, 
things, this is certain, that, while aU are not called to 
occxipj an equally elevated position in the Church, they 
jhave all relatively important positions, or stations ; all 
ioan and must reflect the same glory which they have re- 
ceived in common ; all are supplied with grace from the 
Muae inexhaustible storehouse : all are equally interested 
in the same covenant engagements and purposes oi Ood 
in Christ ; all are called upon to unite in pulling down 
ihe same enemy's strongholds, and in establishing the 
same *' kingdom of righteousness, peace, and joy," in the 
same '< Holy Ghost ;" all are called to labour in the same 
vineyard ; all breathe the same atmosphere ; all are illu- 
minated by the same sun ; all are refreshed by the same 
pure water of life ; all have the same hopes ; all acknow- 
• ledge the same Lord, Faith, and Baptism ; all ardently 
iNEpect to be sharers in the same glorious immortality ; 
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all have been sanotifled, and justified by the same God» 
through the same Jesus, and by the same eternal Spirit; 
all are cheered by the same blissful prospects, and sup- 
ported by the same grace while passing through the 
same wilderness ; and, when all shall have passed through 
the same yalley and shadow of death, they will join in 
singing the same song of << Moses and the Lamb.'' Now, 
if they have so many things in common, it ill becomes 
any man to look down with contempt upon any of Christ's 
members, whether they be hewers of wood, or drawers 
of water; whether they be clay, stone, wood, iron, brass, 
silver, or gold. God does not look contemptuously upon 
them ; then why do others ? This is an important 
question ; and one which will and must be answered, if 
not here, at the high tribunal of heayen. However 
many of the arrogant and impertinent mock-professors 
of religion may, in their moments of retirement shrink 
from the task, thiSf amongst other things, must be 
accounted for. It is no trifling matter to turn any person 
aside, or to prevent his free discharge of what he fully 
believes to be his bounden duty. Are we sure that all 
those who have received episcopal ordination were called 
to the sacred office of the ministry by the Spirit of God ? 
It is to be feared that, in many cases, they have, not only 
not been so called ; but that, even the bare extemalisms 
of piety, to recommend them to the important duty, have . 
never been cultivated. While it must be admitted by 
all, that an ignorant ministry is much to be deplored, — * 
especially in this age of intellectual and social advance- 
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ment, — learning is by no means to be considered in any 
other light than secondary or subservient to the one 
great end of* winning souls to Christ, and of so exhibi- 
ting the Redeemer in ail his offices, that there may be no 
snccessfdl opposition to the truth, nor any ground left, 
on which excuses may be framed. The mouth of the 
proud scornful atheist must be stopped, the baseless 
fabrics of the boasting pharisee, hypocrite, and formalist 
are to be removed ; the lambs are to be gathered into the 
fold ; the babes must be nursed and fed, and the sheep 
tended. While the duty of the Christian minister is a 
pleasant one, it is, at the same time, onerous and res- 
ponsible. He has to render an account of his motives 
ahd manner ; his private, social, and public life, to the 
Chief Shepherd. My dear reader, whatever you may 
think of the office of the Christian ministry, it is by no 
means to be trifled with. The pastor of God's choosing 
lives daily and hourly on the threshold of judgment ; he 
is daily putting himself in the balances of the sanctuary, 
and, by the light of eternity, endeavouring to ascertain 
his real position. The feelings, perceptions, and conduct 
of him who dwells in the midst of unseen realities of 
this nature, are very different from his who dwells in the 
region of applause, and seeks " honour of man ;*' the 
one refers ail his duties to God, the other to men. 

The faithfal minister is not influenced by the smiles 
or frowns of his fellow-creatures. He knows that the 
smiles, the applause, and the good opinion of the world 
are more to be dreaded than its frowns, hatred, and per- 
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ev^rj day and every hour of whose life were spent in 
fineeanring the distressed: mkiistering to their ease, 
eomfbrty and happiness, hoth as citizens of this worlds 
and candidates for the next ; of whom it is emphatically 
•aid, that, '' He went ahont doing good." He it was 
who practically proved in all His peramhnlations that '* He 
bare oar griefs, and carried our sorrows." He not only 
diffused light through the darkened understanding ; but 
He also, trhen opportunity served, gave sight to the 
literally blind ; He unstopped the ear of the body, as 
well as that of the mind ; He calmed the tumultuous 
waves of the deep, and spoke peace to the troubled con* 
science. He was not of the number of those who say, 
'' Be thou clothed, and be thou fed," but never set about 
relieving suffering humanity. The excellency of His 
religion was manifested in and by His disinterested bene-* 
volenco. This He practised, as well as taught. You re* 
member the account of the man who fell among thieves, 
aud by them was stripped, robbed, and seriously injured, 
so much BO, that he was left for dead. A robed, long-* 
faced, bleached priest happened to pass by that way ; 
** And when he saw him, he passed by on the other side- 
And likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, came 
and looked on him, and passed by on the other side* 
But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he 
was ; aud when he saw him, he had compassion on him, 
and went to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring in 
oil and wine, and set him on his own beast, and brought 
him to an inn, and took care of him. And on the mor* 
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row, when he departed, he took out twopence, and gayd 
them to the host, and said nnto him, ' Take care of him ; 
and whatsoeyer thon spendest more, when I come again 
I will repay thee/ *' lAlke z. 80-85. I shall not stay 
now to enlarge npon this affectingly interesting narra^ 
tiye, inasmuch as it occurs in another part of this work ; 
yet, I fe^l assured that the reader will pardon me, if I 
detain him a moment 6r tw(t, while I remind him that, 
both the priest fmd the Leyite had not too great a share 
of sympathy for eyen one of their country, and religion ; 
but whateyer mighi be their notions of the Samaritans^ 
with whom they would haye no dealings ; Christ eyidently 
did not think as they did. This Samaritan was under 
the influence of the purest motiyes. He saw or heeded 
not the dangers of the locality. His attention was directed 
to a Buffering fellow creature ; and he happened to haye 
that heayen-bom principle of humanity to a large extent: 
and he at once set about giying all practical expression of 
it. He did not stay to theorise, or to take an account of 
risks and chances ; no, large as his heart was, there was 
no room for any such idle cogitations. Selfishness did 
not enter into his promptings or schemings; but self- 
loye, that diyine principle, was in him ; and, because he 
loyed himself he loyed his neighbour also ; and in the 
kind offices he rendered this Jew, he felt as much grati- 
tude for the ability to serye, as if he had been himself 
wounded, robbed, and stripped, and left for dead, and 
0ome other had poured into his wounds oil and wine. 
Whereyer, and wheneyer the kingdom of God is sot 
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tip in the heart of an indiyidaal, there will always he li 
pleasing manifestation of the disposition to share temporal 
good with those who have thus ministered to them 
spiritual hlessings in the fear of G-od. Selfishness never 
did, never can, and never will form a part of the Christian 
character. It is well-known and appreciated, too, 
throughout Christ's mystic community, that the ** h^ 
bourer is worthy of his hire.** I would aak, " What 
temporal return bears any proportion to the good which a 
man bears to another, who is instrumental in breaking 
the moral slumbers of the mind, unsealing the fountains 
of spiritual feeling, rolling off the sepulchral stone that 
entombs the soul, and raising it into fellowship with 
God."* 

When the ministry is in a really healthy and zealous 
condition, then all the latent, and otherwise, dormant 
energies of the Church will be called and roused into 
active operation. Then, believers, united to Gt>d, their 
several pastors, and to each other will present ftn invul' 
nerable phalanx to Satan and his hosts ; — ^then Hod Church 
will, in all such cases, be '' fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with banners.'* Cant. vi. 10. 
As well might a sovereign expect success to attend his 
arms by the employment of raw-recruits, headed by care- 
less and unskilful generals, as for the Church to answer 
the great end of her mission by unenergetic members 
headed and guided by a depraved or lukewarm ministry. 
A merely intellectual ministry is not calculated to meet 

» 6ee ** Homilist*' for January, 1867, p. 19 20. ' 
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the sneeessive emergencies of the times. Light is very 
important, bnt it must not be uncotmected with heat ; 
neither will heat without light answer. Both must be 
deyeloped ; bothmnst be seen,— -especially in the pastors 
of Christ's flock. Some have placed the cultivation 
of the intellect foremost in the formation of such cha- 
jraeter : in the one tire observe light without heat or fire ; 
and in the other — fire wfthdut light. The tendency of 
either is dangerous : — the one to Rationalism, the other 
to Fanaticism. John the Baptist, who was not only a 
propheti a teacher, a preparer of the way for Christ, but 
was also the subject of prophecy, was a << burning and 
fihining light.** He it was who described the nature, 
character, and mission of Him, (Christ), who was the 
spirit and end of prophecy ; and, at the same time, ad- 
dressed words of btuming to the scribes, pharisees, and 
hypocrites of his time. The Old Testament Scriptures 
appieared in a new and interesting light to the people 
when he expounded them. They had long been accus- 
tomed, to the cold, lifeless, and insipid expositions of ihe 
flisribes ; to the strange, unreasonable, and unmeaning 
sense which these interpreters of the Law anci jjie 
prophets put upon divine truth ; but now John divests 
titom of the useless mantle which these Jewish teachers 
had thrown over them, and educes from these, to them, 
sealed scriptures — ^truths, at once heart cheering and 
soul elevating. They saw ihe beauty, force, and signifi- 
cance of the sacred oracles ; and, from an enlightened 
apprehension, were prepared to appreciate the ministry 
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of the GsEAT Teachhb. The scribes and pharisees of 
old made religion consist in merely external conformity 
to the commandments of God ; bnt Christ showed by 
reasons and references the most convincing, the spirita- 
ality and moral obligatoriness of the Law; and that it 
referred primarily to the thoughts, feelings, desires, and 
imagery of the inner man ; and to be inwardly cormpt 
was as truly damning in its tendency and results, as to 
be openly profane and wicked. Bead attentively Matt, 
y. vi. vii. No wonder that the morals of the people were 
so low and their views of religion so grovelling, nnder 
the teaching of snch blind and depraved expounders of 
divine truth : no wonder that the officers of the Jewish 
synagogue and others should say when they heard the 
Eedeemer preach, " Never man spake like this man." — 
John viii., 46. It was the prerogative of Christ to re- 
move the several extemalisms of the law, and, by His 
own underived light to exhibit its spirituality: teaching 
all fdture ministers thereby that, in order to preach to 
the edification of others, they must exhibit the light of a 
holy life. It is the duty of a Christian minister, not only 
to show on what foundation a sinner is to build his hopes 
of heaven, but to remove all false or specious founda- 
tions out of the way, and let the repentant one see Christ 
clearly set before him as the only Saviour of sinners. 
Christ, and not the preacher is to be exhibited. But it is 
of importance that the manner of doing this should be 
regarded; for, in Apostolical times, and since, some 
preached of contention, strife, emulation, and the like. 
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I repeat it, that manner in speaking on divine subjects is 
of &r more importance than many suppose ; and much 
mo^ depends on it than we imagine. While the essential 
doctrines of our holy Christianity must, from their very 
nature, remain unalterably the same, yet, it seems that 
the style and manner of their enunciation must vary, in 
some sort, according to the times, manners, peculiarities 
of constitutions, conditions, and other circumstances. 
The manner which the early Eeformers of this country 
cultivated and adopted, while it was suited to the times 
in which they lived, would not be at all tolerated now. 
'' Dz. Barnes, one of the martyrs in the cause of the Be- 
formation, calling upon Gardiner to answer at Paul's 
Gross, styles Gardiner and himself two fighting cocks, 
and reproaches his antagonist with lacking good spurs, 
as being a ^arr^-cock : then shifting his joke, he taxes 
him with being a bad gardmar^ as having set evil herbs 
in the garden of God's scriptures ; and once more 
changing his weapon, he accuses him of a want of logic 
and grammar rules ; alleging, in reference to the act of 
the six Articles, that if he had expressed himself in the 
flchools as he had done at the Cross, he would have given 
him six stripes. Latimer, another of the martyrs, in- 
trodnces into > his discourses tales of Eobin Hood, the 
Goodwin Sands, or of an execution at Oxford, or of the 
woman going to church at St. Thomas of Acres, because 
Bhe could not get a wink of sleep in any other place."* 

♦ Blunt's " Reformation in England," p. 176-176.— I may 
here mention the Six Articles:— 1. <*The doctrine of transub- 
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Flam, &miliar, and rade as this language may appear 
now, the times required it. The men who uttered these 
homely truths in so familiar a manner had to face the 
brunt of the enemy, and they well knew that theirs wer^ 
not times to soften down or reasom away Go£^l trutiig. 
They were more accustomed to heart^refinement than 
ear-refinement. Of the latter there is £bu: too much evan 
in these days. Ears are more sensitiye than hearts now ; 
and, hence, tne plain declarations and exhibitions of Urn 
truth are often complained of. Xf a clergyman dT the 
establishment deliver a pointed discourse in a zealoiui 
and impressive manner, it is not unfreqi^ently xemaiked 
by some that ** He preaches too much like a Dissenter/* 
There are some ministers whose style is no fastidiously 
refined that the peasanky conclude that the Gospel Is foor 
the rich and educated ; others are so abstruse ^and math- 
ematical in their reasoning out s)i the plainest truths 
that the comparatively ignorant conclude that the Gospel 
is only for philosophers and metaphysicians ; the language 
and manners of others are so figurative and theatrical, 
that it may be concluded that they are preaching to 
angels instead of human beings ; others live so muc)i in 
the region of noise, that they imagine it next to impossible 
for a man to preach effectually without employing a series 

stantiation was established ; 2. Communion in both kinds ex- 
cluded ; 3. Priests forbidden to marry ; 4. Vows of celibapy 
declared obUgatoiy ; 5. Private masses for souls in purgatory 
upheld ; and 6. Auricular confession pronounced ecq^dient 
and necessary to be retained." id. 
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of Stentorian declamations ; some are so foolishly vulgar, 
that they disgust the educated, and abash the ignorant ; 
others, again, dive so much into the doctrine of eternal 
decrees, predestination, &c., thus prying into those dark 
mazes of the Infmite which it is not permitted to angels 
to comprehend, and are no where taught in the sacred 
scriptures as essential to salvation ; so far from that, 
the term dogma will admit but of one of these three 
renderings in all the places (and they are very numerous) 
wjhere it occurs ; 1st. EcUct, or law, whether right or 
wrong ; consult Esther, Daniel, Isaicdi, and Luke ii, 1^ 
jtnd. Determination^ or resolution on the part of any 
iodividnal, see I. Cor. vii. 87. 8. Doctrines, Jewish 
ordinances, &c. See Eph. ii. 15, GoL ii 14.* 

* On bbtting out the handwriting, &o.. Dr. Hammond 
observes i-^** These are two ways to cancel any writing, the 
-one by blotting or crossing it with a pen, the other by striking 
a nail through it. The first is done by Christ's doctrines 
(requiring now the inward purity, instead of those external 
observances, and that is the meaning of dogmata doctrines 
here (as Theophylaot aoknowledgeth renderering it by 
te pittei by Faith ; and toU tes pisteos dogmasi doctrines of 
Faith ; and the second is done by CShrist's death, and expressed 
by en sa^M Eph. ii. 15, but here (that is) in Col. ii 14, by 
proiildms to stawro naiUng it to his cross, Annot. in Col. ii. 
14. Dogma, Gr. dogma is derived from the perf . pass, of ddko, 
the same as dokeo, which signifies to think, to give an opinion, 
to determine, resolve, &c. The following passage shows that 
it may be rendered variously without damaging the sense : — 
Doxa/ntos de toutou pler6theis&n ne&n eh te Megarbn kai 
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Bepentanee towards God, faith in Christ, the abolishing 
of the eeremonial, and fiilly establishing the moral law, 
the blotting oat of the handwriting which was against as : 
all ceremonial or other hinderances removed ; the middle 
wall of partition broken down ; the new and Hying way 
opened ; the aniversality of the scheme of Redemption ; 
Jew and Gentile, bond and free, master and slave alike 
incladed in the new and better covenant ; these were 
amongst the sonl-elevating themes which the Apostles 
discoorsed apon. Their reasoning was that " if all were 
dead, Christ died for ail ; and if Christ died for all, then 
all were dead. " In Apostolic times there were some whose 
wi£& it was to retain the middle wall ; to coniinae and 
perpetaate caste : and, even at this day, there are those 
who woald do the same if there were any chance of sac- 
ceeding. It is, however, a matter of thankfdlness that, 
as the necessities of hnmanity are common to all, so the 
blessings of the atonement are the common privilege of 
all. In speaking of style and manner in the enonciation 
of Divine trath, it mast not be for a moment imagined 
that inward and oatward conformity to the will and image 
of Christ is of minor importance, for, so far from that, I 
hold that no man has a scriptaral right to bear the ark of 
i^e covenant, and to minister in Holy things, who has 
not passed throagh all the gradations necessary to sacb 

paratdn alldn xymmiacluyn pentekaidekay ^"c. Xen. Hellenics, 
Lib. i. cap. i. 36 — and in the Anab. Lib. iii. cap. iL 39. 
ta dedogmenay resolutions or things resolved upon ocQUi, 
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an important office. What is meant is simply this, that 
ahe minister must have a lively, saving interest in Christ 
himself, the result of a personal application to the fountain 
which has heen opened for sin and for nncleanness. He 
mast know, by the testimony of God's Spirit, that he is 
a child of God, Bom. viii. 16. That he is a new 
creature in Christ Jesus, 2. Cor. v. 17. That he is bom 
again, John iii. 7. There is very little hope of that 
church or section of the church prospering whose min- 
isters or other office-bearers have not passed through the 
Strait Gate, and who are indifferent about walking in the 
Narrow Way to Life. The best recommendation that 
religion can receive from human beings is its experimental 
and practical exhibition. ** A minister, deriving power 
from ffis intellectual, moral, and religious worth, is one 
of the chief elements of a true and quickening church. 
Such a man will gather a true church round him ; and 
we here learn that a christian community is bound to do 
what may aid, and to abstain from what may impair, the 
virtue, nobleness, spiritual energy of its minister."* I 
shall now consider the church as a 

BEOEIVEB OF LIGHT, 

and, as such is designed to reflect and impart the same. 
** Arise, shine ; for thy light is come, and the glory of 
the Lord is risen upon thee. For, behold, the darkness 
shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the people ; 
but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and His glory shall 
be seen upon thee. And the Gentiles shall come to Thy 
* Channing. 



light, and kings to the brightness of Thy rising." — 
Isaiah Ix. 1-8. 

What the moon is to the sun, the Church is in her re- 
lationship to Christ, All the silvery brightness of the 
moon is imparted to it by the sun ; and it reflects the 
light thus received to the earth. In like manner th» 
Church, from her relationship to Christ, is irradiated l^ 
the Sun of righteousness and constituted a spiritual, a 
moral luminary in the world. The moon is a softened 
medium through which we can behold the (otherwise) 
dazzling brightness of the sun. So Christ, in His hu- 
manity, manifested the Deity. ** No man hath seen God 
at any time ; the only begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared him," John i. 18, 
*' And the Word was made flesli, and dwelt aifiong ua 
(and we beheld His glory, the glory as of the only be- 
gotten of the Father), full of grace and truth." v. 14. 
In this manner was the ineffable light and moral purity of 
God manifested, that human beings might have an op- 
portunity of taking more particular notice of these out- 
v.ard expressions of the infinite purity of the Deity. 
** Without controversy, great is the mystery of Godliness ; 
God was manifest in the flesh." I. Tim. iii. 16. It is 
freely admitted to be a great — a profound mystery : — and, 
such a one, too, as to baffle the comprehension of any 
created intelligence in heaven or earth. But, while the 
system and doctrines of Godliness are alike incompre- 
hensible, yet, the Holy Spirit so exhibits and reveals 
Christ to all the members of his Mystical Body that they 
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can, by faith, apprehend Him. The Saviour is the light 
oi the world, and so, every one that receives Him, becomes 
irradiated with heavenly light, and reflects or manifests 
the unsnllied parity of religion wherever it is found. 
And this light of inward and outward holiness is derived 
solely £rom Christ ; for the Church, in her natural state, 
is in precisely tho same condition as the world at large. 
So gross was the darkness which covered the land of 
Egypt, that the stately column, and the magnificent pile 
of building were indiscernible ; those who ventured 
abroad ran against each other : but there was all this 
time light in the dwellings of the Israelites. When 
Christ made His appearance there was as gross moral 
dirkoess, as the material darkness which enveloped the 
Egyptians ; and so easy and well satisfied were they 
with their condition, that St. Luke represents them as 
" sitting in darkness, and in the shadow of death," i. 79. 
When He, who is styled " the brightness of His Father's 
glory, and the express image of his person,'' Heb. i. 8, 
eame into the immediate presence and company of His 
own people, and, in their presence performed such 
stupendous miracles, such was their ignorance, mental 
obtuseness, and blindness of heart, that they could not, 
or would not. understand that He was the veritable 
Messiah. The darkness, ignorance, and false or vain 
philosophy so much prevailed in Apostolical times that a 
full concentration of all the light of truth seems to have 
been absolutely necessary to discover the fallacies of the 
Tarious and refined systems of idolatry. To meet this 
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emergoicy, the Ghoreh was illamined with beayenly 
light : << For 6k>d, who commanded the light to- shine 
oat of darkness, hath shined in onr hearts to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God,, in the fiiee 
of Jesos Christ," 2 Cor. iv. 6. There is— 1st. A 
recognition of the source whence the Apostles derived 
their light ; viz., Ood, who by His spirit enlightens the 
mind. 2nd. Their duty ; having received the light and 
knowledge of the glory of God themselves, they were to 
impart it to others ; Srdly. The person to whom they 
were to give due prominence, in whom all the glory of 
the Incomiptible Jehovah inhered ; viz., Jesns Christ. 
4thly. The persons who were not to be exhibited is here 
intimated; viz., themselves. '' For, we preach not our- 
selves, but Christ Je&ns the Lord, and onrselves yonr 
servants for Jesns' sake,*' &c. These things were to 
be done. 1st. '' By holding forth the Word of Life.'* 
2nd. A nonconformity to the world. It is important 
that good men should be in the world, but not to be of 
the world. '' Mysterious people !*' might the perplexed 
and pensive heathen say within himself, ** Mysterious 
people t moving amongst us, and yet not seeming to be 
of us ; passing through the world without seeming to be 
deeply concerned in its forms or fashions, its prizes or 
blanks ; tranquil amidst its contentions, humble amidst 
its pomp, silent amidst its uproar, passive amidst its 
struggles, free amidst its bondage ; wrapt up, it should 
appear, in thoughts of your own, which work in you 
pursuits of your own ; happy in yourselves, and never 
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80 happy as wfien shedding quiet blessings on all aronnd 
you I How have your ways won me, durst I but say so ! 
How has your simple character told its tale on me, more 
touchingly than all the arguments of philosophy, more 
oonvincingly than all the logic of the schools f How 
have you almost persuaded me to be aChristian V* 8rd* 
An exhibition in the life of the graces, and imitable per- 
fections of Christ. 

Whether in heathen or semibarbarous lands, or amidst 
the intellectual and social refinements of civilized life, 
the Church is destined, by the purity of its character 
and principles to act as G-od's nocturnal luminary, and 
in this capacity to be a reprover of the works of dark- 
ness. In the orderly arrangement, government, and 
acting of the Church, the manifold wisdom of God is in- 
tended to be seen, — in the use that He can make of the 
humblest as well as the most exalted : of the servant as 
well as the master, the maid as well as the mistress ; the 
down as well as the man of urbanity of manners ; the 
ignorant as well as the learned ; the child, the youth, 
the young man, as well as the person of mature years ; 
yea the weak, the ignoble, the despised by the world God 
can illuminate and sanctify, and make fit for His use ; 
fer, there is not an intellect so obtuse, that He cannot 
give keenness of perception to, there is not a mind too 
dark for him to enlighten ; there is not one, however, 
obscure but God can make one of His foci of action. 
All this is done in and by the manifold wisdom of God. 
* Blnnt's Church Hist. p. 115. 
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Many a master has had his tremulous and fialtering step 
guided aright to Jesus, the sinner's friend, hy his servant. 
Thoussruds of the direstenemies to Christianity have been 
won over by the simplicity and dignified purity of some 
of the humblest followers of Christ. Now all this light,^ 
by which so many transformations are produced, is dime; 
It is God shining in and through, and by His people. 
ThiQ grand occurrences of the day of Pentecost when 
three thousand were converted to the truth, were all the 
result of the Holy Spirit's influences, in answer to 
prayer. The great lesson which was taught on that 
occasion was " That it is not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit saith the Lord." That men, and 
women, young men, and maidens, and even babes and 
sucklings constitute His agency is a truth as cleariy 
taught. The truth warmed them, burned within them, 
and at last burst forth into a holy flame, making sinners 
retire into the rear, or forsake their sins. Is it mf 
wonder that those who have tasted of the good word< of 
God, and felt the powers of the world to come, and 
whose hearts are filled with the love of the Saviour, 
should have such yearnings, and be so ferrently zealous 
for God ? The Laodiceans may sneeringly smile ; the 
fashionable professor may toss his head, and look down 
upon such with contempt ; the gay worldling, and the 
calculating man of business may pity their madness, as 
it may appear to such ; but, be it remembered, that 
these are the characters which God, in His infinite 
wisdom, has selected to enlighten and convert the world. 
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The great purposes of mercy were never intended to be 
accomplished by the pompons display of the worhVs 
ways and means. The plan is divine, and the execution 
divine also. I had thought to have selected from my 
mannscripts several other aspects of the Church Universal, 
btit as I have already extended this essay beyond what 
might be anticipated from the title of the book, I shall 
only very briefly glance at the Church as the 

HOUSEHOLD OF GOD. 

In this capacity the Church recognizes one Supreme 
Head— the Lord Jesus Christ. " Now, therefore, ye 
are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of God,*' Eph. ii. 
19. The believers of Ephesus were formerly strangers. 
They were strangers to the knowledge and worship of the 
trae God ; they were not ignorant of the fact that the 
b^uties of nature, and all her harmonious operations, 
bore traces of an intelligent First Cause who produced 
them, and stamped upon them such amazing regularity, 
diversity, and uniqueness ; but instead of worshipping 
this First Cause — as God, they were accustomed to worship 
an Aerolite, which they said was Diana ; and numbers of 
them got- their living by making gold and silver shrines 
for their supposed god. This, as might be expected, 
beeame a source of great gain to artizans and others. 
When the Gospel was first introduced amongst them, 
and, as they saw that many were forsaking the ranks of 
idolatry and embracing the new system, they clearly pcr- 
eeived that their craft or trade was in great peril ; honc.o 
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they, made a bold attack against all the abettors, and 
movers of this anti-iddatrons ^stem. The strong man 
had long kept peaceable possession of the minds of the 
Ephesians, but, now, that he was in danger of being un- 
housed and spoiled, he summoned all his forces to exter- 
minate Christianity. But the seed had been sown, and 
was beginning to spring up and bear fruit in the hearts 
and lives of many, so that it was no easy task which the 
prince of darkness had imposed upon himself when he 
determined to defend his citadel. The battering ram of 
divine truth, worked by human agency, asmsted by om- 
nipotent energy, had made a breach ; the standard bearers 
entered, the hosts of the Lord followed, and victory 
attended them in every step. Their efforts were united 
and well-directed, for they were guided in all their 
movements, and aided in all their exertionsby the Captain 
of their salvation. Persecution, bonds, and imprison- 
ments, and even death awaited them, but retreat was not 
contemplated ; such a word did not occur in their vocab- 
ulary. It might do for idle boys and cowardly men, but 
not for those who had enlisted under the banner of the 
Cross. In this place, as in many others, a Church was 
established, and the members are spoken of as being 
'< excellent Christians." They had evidently begun in the 
Spirit, and, judging from the epistle which Paul addresses 
to them, they were zealous and firm adherents to the 
truth. Thus, with a thorough change of their hearts 
they received an entire change in their habits and man- 
ners. They were, therefore, no longer strangers and 
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foreigners, bat << fellow-oitizens with the saints and 
(d the honsehold of God/* They were not only 
enrolled as citizens, to have and exijoy all the pri- 
vileges and immunities in common with the Saints, 
bat they wero also acknowledged as members of the same 
fiunily, haying the same Father, Bedeemer, and Holy 
Spirit. After they had believed, they received the 
impress of God ; for they were sealed as the sacred and 
irrevocable property of God. They were thus the 
epistles of Christ, seen, and read, and known of all men 
as such. Being of the same fiamily, adopted sons of 
God, all the blessings of the New and Better Covenant 
became their patrimony throngh Christ. Thus were the 
Ephesians raised from the lowest degradation of idolatry 
to the distingaished privilege of the sons of God. 
Belonging to, and forming part of the heavenly house- 
hold, they shared in common with those who were in 
Christ before them, all the joys and sorrows, the perse- 
cations, tribulations, and imprisonments, the intricacios 
of the journey, the anticipation of a blissful consunmia- 
tion, when removed to their home in the skies. In 
spirit, they sat down at the banquetting table with Jesus 
and all His people : they drank of the same pure water 
of life, ate of the same spiritual bread ; were strength- 
ened and supported by the same Spirit ; and now these 
tried ones have long since entered the portals of bliss, 
they are recounting the many and wonderful mercies of 
God towards themselves and others. Thoy now constitute 
an important part of the cloud of witnesses that are anxiously 
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Avatching us. We have not, like many of them " resisted 
unto blood striving againet sin." We have not been 
called upon, like many, to lay down our lives for the sake 
of the truth. In the eleventh chapter of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, we see what the ancient worthies were 
called to suffer. But, let us remember that, although we 
are not called upon to suffer, we are called upon to do the 
will of God. Because we live in peaceful times we must 
not foolishly lay aside our armour, or take off the harness ; 
we are still in an enemy's country ; and it is at once our 
duty and privilege to fight and conquer. 

As a household let us always cultivate the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness; lay aside anger, malice, and 
envy ; be sincere in all our expressions of friendship. 
What a sad reflection, that there is in and amongst erring 
creatures such an absence of Christian charity ! What 
a pity, that in professedly tha same family, the peculiar 
cut of a coat, or any other article of dress should occasion 
so much ill-feeling. As children of one common parent, 
let us live as those that are risen from the doad. Then, 
it will be found at the last that it was neither the dress 
nor the name we assumed which has had aught to do 
with the question of eternal salvation, but faith in Christ, 
which constitutes membership in the "household of 
God." 
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'' Alios servavit, seipsum non potest servare." 

Unwittingly and unclesignodly. wicked, and oalomnioas 
persone often render great service to the cause of religion 
and tmth. Their object has ever been to subvert the 
empire of Christ wherever it is 6et np and established. 
They, accordingly, use every art which, according to their 
judgment, is calculated to accomplish the end. They 
strain ev^ nerve, and tax all their mental energies in 
order to its attainment. They surely must forget, how- 
ever, that truth and religion are omnipotent ; that they 
might as well attempt to annihilate the Deity Himself as 
to destroy any one of His essential attributes. But we 
cannot look into the conduct of irreligious men without 
being struck with the great amount of subtilty which they 
tnanifest ; for, it is certain, on calmly and dispassionately 
viewing their movements, that their wicked daring is, ta 
a very considerable degree, the result of their ignorance. 

There is a sense in which ignorance is power, courage, 
and fortitude. Ignorant men will go through what calm, 
calculating, wise, and prudent persons would never 
attempt. 

The enemies of Christ and His holy religion never give 
themselves the trouble carefully to examine the scriptures 
of truth for themselves ; for, were they to do this, the 
power of religion is such that they would bo positively 
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powerless ; their courage would fiEul, and the transcend- 
antly glorious rays of divine truth would eclipse all their 
preconceived light and worldly knowledge. 

It is no uncommon occurrence for men to oppose the 
cause, and malign the character of another without know- 
ing anything ahout either, But the question arises, was 
this the condition of the Jews, or if it were, was their 
ignorance voluntary or unavoidable ? To this we reply, 
that such was precisely their condition ; and their igno- 
rance, if this be admitted, was voluntary , and not invol- 
untary or unavoidable. For the proof: a book was 
written, containing a revelation of the Divine will and 
purposes; of man's original purity, and hi& voluntary 
depravity, the necessity of a sacrifice lor sin, the univer- 
sality of its benefits, together with every important 
minutisB of the advent, nature, character, and work of 
Messiah, for their edification, or more properly, for their 
instruction and edification. And this book, be it remem- 
bered, was written for them especially, and through them 
was to be taught to universal man. 

They had facilities in abundance for rightly under- 
standing it. 1 hey had a magnificent and sublime series 
of rites, ceremonies, and legal institutions — all directing 
the attention to the Anointed, and a succession of priests 
to place this glorious fact repeatedly and prominently 
before them. And, in the fiilness of the appointed time 
He, Christ, came, and came to His own, the Jews, but 
they received Him not. — John i. It follows, hence, that 
theirs was not ignorance — but malice ; or if ignorance, it 



was yolantary, and therefore, they were responsible for 
it. For every traism, however blasphemously and 
sarcastically uttered by men, they are accountable to 
God. 

Calumny invariably defeats its own purposes, contra- 
dicts itself, and renders abortive all its machinations. 
Truth is indestructible and immortal. The pompous 
garb of superstition may, for a time, conceal it from 
view, and many may run into the mazes of infidelity, 
and enquire, <' What, or, where is Truth?" It may be 
pressed down by the ponderous and complicated machinery 
of error worked by devils and wicked men ; but such is 
its omnipotence, that it laughs at their fiendish schemes 
and malice, and, by its own native energy rises — ^bearing 
upward these spoils of the heathen world, and then 
dashes the whole in pieces like a potter's vessel, and, 
with renewed force and splendour, erects on the ruins of 
malice, hatred, and error, a magnificent temple, firm, 
substantial, and enduring ; which is the glory of the 
Deity, admiration of angels, and the joy of earth. 

Just take one striding instance of the many which 
might be adduced, in confirmation of the foregoing 
observations: it occurs in Matt. xii. 22-28 inclusive. 
** Then was brought unto Him (Christ) one possessed 
with a devil, blind and dumb ; insomuch that the blind 
and dumb both spake and saw," &c. Now the people 
generally, were struck with admiration and awe, when 
they had witnessed this miracle, and put, what to the 
Pharisees and scribes would be a very annoying question ; 
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yiz., '^ Isnotthis the Son of David ?" But the pharisees 
were determined to make a most daring and dangerous 
attempt to remove the favourable impression which this 
miracle had produced on the minds of the multitude. 
This they did in a most singular manner, and one too, 
which was without a precedent. Had they searched all 
the records of the past history of the world, they would 
not have found anything kindred to it. 

Of all the evils that befall a kingdom, intestine com- 
motions and revolutions are the worst ; and the most 
ignorant king, in the rudest and most .unenlightened age, 
would never have thought, that, to strengthen his kingdom, 
and make himself formidable to his .enemies, he must 
make divisions amongst his subjects, and set ev^ man 
against his fellow. No, but on the contrary, he would 
adopt measures to excite patriotism, and unity amongst 
them ; he would go forth with them, with them all, and 
not discard any, or, knowingly, cause them to join the 
ranks of the enemy. 

The evil of such a division is of the worst kind ; since 
it weakens the king and strengthens his enemies; causing 
Hie kingdom to &11 a ready, an easy prey, into the hands 
of a foreign, a hostile power. Unity of law, adminis*- 
iration, and of execution, constitute the strength of 
tiations. The same evils would occur in spiritual matters ; 
and, hence, we are exhorted to '' Keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bonds of peace." Wherever there are any 
internal divisions, and mutual hostilities, destruction of 
such a state or community must inevitably follow. **But 
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the Pharisees said, this follow doth not cast oat dovils 
bnt by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils." Our Lord 
knew well what they intended, and He said, " Every 
kingdom divided against itself is brought to desolation ; 
and every city or house divided against itself shall not 
stand ; and if Satan cast ont Satan, how shall then his 
kingdom stand ?" Thus wo see that by their calumny 
they defeated their intentions. But foolish and absurd 
88 were their premises and ooncfusions, many received 
them. 

Error hath the same tendency. However nicely 
acyosted its parts may seem to be, however plausible may 
belts claims, when truth makes its appearance, it vanishes 
like the thin vapour before the sun's meridian splendour. 
Truth is simple and powerful ; and, to these circum- 
stanees, the boldness and success of the Apostles of the 
Redeemer are attributable. They had truth on their 
side and within them; and consequently the God of 
tmth furnished them with alignments, and their enuncia- 
tion was followed by the demonstration of the Spirit and 
power. There wore two circumstances which showed tho 
divinity of the cause they had espoused ; the ono, tho 
originalty and force of the truths themselves which they 
taught ; the other, tho feebleness and insignificance of 
the agents employed ; and wo might add a third : the 
unprecedented success which attended their ministrations. 
The spiritual truths contained in tho words ** Ho 
saved others; Himself he cannot save," after agon 
have iully discovered : and, to tho miraculous ti'uths 
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referred to, histoiy, as well as revelationy has 
attested. 

What the revilers of onr Lord meant or intended when 
they said **he saved others," it will be to our advantage to 
consider. 

There is no doubt, whatever, that they intended, or 
referred to the miracles of Christ. These, we think, 
resolve themselves into two classes ; those which he had 
wronght on the bodies or for the benefit of others ; and 
the one relating to Himself; thongh this, we mnst bear 
in mind,* the pharisees did not understand or they mis- 
construed it. The latter was certainly the case, as we 
shall see shortly. But, to the miracles they primarily 
intended : 

They had witnessed those displays of that divine power 
which Christ had put forth in the stupendous miracles 
he had wrought. In these they saw the finger of God. 
Devils trembled, hell's dominions were shaken to their 
veiy centre ; all nature was subject unto Him. When 
He spake, demons evacuated their citadels, where they 
had ruled despotically, and tyranically, with undisputed 
right. The loathsome leprosy vanished at his touch or 
word. When He spake, the grave yielded its victim : 
and vitality, and soundness entered the putrid carcase of 
the dead. AH that He said was, '* Young man, I say 
unto thee, arise." ''Lazarus, come forth,'* and the 
widow's sorrow was turned into joy ; and the grieving 
sisters once more embraced their beloved brother. These 
things were not done in a comer, nor in the shades of 
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night, but in the frill orb of day; in the presence of 
wondering moltitades, devoted followers, faithfol men and 
women, and scoffing scribes and pharisees, and tempting 
lasers. 

In their presence He gave proof that He could work 
with or without means, just as He might think fit. They 
saw Him, on the one hand, spitting on the ground and 
^ making ointment, and anointing the eyes of a blind man, 
and telling him to go to the pool of Siloam and wash ; 
which he had no sooner done than he received sight. On 
the other hand, they heard Him speak to the infirm man 
who had waited at the pool of Bethesda a long time, and 
had made a great many unsuccessful attempts to get first 
into the pool, after the water had been troubled by an 
angel; Jesus said unto him, ''Arise, take up thy bed 
and walk." No sooner had He spoken the word, than 
strength was infused into and diffused throughout his 
body. Yes, these are some of the wonderful doings of 
Him who bare our griefs and carried our sorrows. By 
His benediction, a few barley loaves, and a few small 
fishes were multiplied, so that thousands of men, women, 
and children were fed, and more remained than there 
was at first. When the shades of night had drawn their 
sable mantle over the light of day, and all nature was 
reeruiting its energies; when the Eedeemer and His 
diseiples had committed themselves to the watery ele- 
msnt ; when He reclined on the planks of the frail barque 
into which they had entered ; when the sea, which before 
was perfectly cahn, and not a ripple on its bosom, 
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suddenly convulsed, its waves swelled, they roared like 
thunder, they rose till they became as so many liquid 
mountains, rising one above another, and kissing the 
angry elements above ; and, as the waves returned to 
their former position, their boat was hurled like a feather 
into the air, and, agam, dashed by the wind into the 
depths beneath, the disciples were at their wits end ; 
far, nought but destruction seemed to await them. They^ 
aroused their Master. He awoke, — said, *' Peace, be 
still,'' and they were immediately at their destination. 

What a voice was that which, amid the noise and 
commotion of the elements, was distinctly heard and 
obeyed ! Nature owned her God ; she obeyed His voice. 
Now to' the miracle relating to Himself : 

In John ii. 18, &c., we read, *^Thm answered the 
Jews and said unto Him, 'What sign showest thou unto 
us, seeing that thou doest these things?* Jesus 
answered, and said unto them, * Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up.' Then said the Jews, 
'Forty and six years was this temple in building, and 
wilt thou rear it up in three days ?* But He q>ake of 
the temple of His body." It is probable that, at the 
time Christ said this to the Jews, they understood F^'wt 
to refer to the temple at Jerusalem, which was forty 
six years in building — ^both from what they immediately 
said, and from the circumstance that the disciples them- 
selves did not then perceive that He referred to the temple 
of His body : — ^v. 22. But, again, the Jews <x>uld not 
long imagine that He meant the temple in which they 
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were aoeastomed to worship, and in which Christ had 
taught (and this we gather from the stmotnre of the 
passage), unless they were disposed to demolish the 
temple, and risk the chanee of its being restored, which 
they wre not ; for that sacred and magnificent pile was 
held in too great veneration by them to do any such 
thing. Now, if they did not sabsequently understand 
what Jesus did refer to, why were they so amdoas abont 
having the sepulchre sealed and guarded ? All this was 
strietly attended to: but, on the third day He rose 
triiimphaat^ from the dead. His great work was accom- 
pHriied: the covenant of mercy was ratified ; the powers 
of darkness were defeated, and the kingdom of heaven 
waa opened to all believers. All that thd chief priests had 
seoretly feared came to pass. The keepers went into the 
dty and told them all the things that were done. The 
flddiers were bribed to tell the most ridiculous lie that 
ever was fiEAricated ; viz., that the disciples came during 
the night time, wiiile they were asleep, and took away 
the body of Jesus. How could they tell who took Him 
sway, if they were asleep? It was death for a Roman 
iddier to sleep on duty. Even if it had not been a 
enpitai crime for a Roman to sleep while on guard, was 
there the slightest ground for the supposition that the 
disciples came by night and took away His body ? The 
fbUowers of Jesus were very few in number ; and, com- 
pared with His enemies, they were scarcely a handful. 
Bui they must collect dust from some quarter or other to 
throw into the eyes of the multitudes ; and so give a 
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ec^oriiig to tlieir fidse and diabolical aecsBali^^ 

In the words ''He saved others. Himself he eaonot 
sare/' there is (tinintentionaUy) expressed the great 
faftdamtotid of Cludstianiij ; viz., the dkntdty and i2m^ 
of Christ. L^ thoite of the contrary opinion say irbui 
they please^ this great truth Was tacitly admitted by the 
Jews. It- had always been the custom of the chief 
priests and otheroffi<^rs of the 'Jews, as much as possible 
to prevetit the masses of the people from believing and 
confessing the divine energy which J6sus put forth in 
their midst. Hence, they sought to kill Liazarus, — or 
they complaiiied that He had healed on the Sabbath day, 
and so On. It is admitted that they did not intend the 
construction which we put tq)on their words ; but whether 
they intended it or not, the truth had got its hold upon 
them, and, therefore, by i^ome means or other it slipped 
out. We must bear in mind that we ^e bound to receive 
truth from whatever quarter it may come to us; It is 
puerile to enquire '' Can there any good thing come out 
of Nazareth?" Th^y (the Jews) were inwardly per- 
suaded that the saying of Christ would be verified, when He 
said, ** Destroy this temple, and in three days I wi^ raise it 
up," for, on no other consideration can there be anything 
like an apology offered for such preposterous proceedings. 
They knew that by His otm power He had raised the 
dead, and thereby proved that life and death were at 
His disposal ; they believed that the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob was the great source of life, and they 
had seen on several occasions, that the Redeemer, by A 
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word could reoal departed spiritd, and reanimate lifeless 
and stinking bodies. ** Lord, by this time he (Lazarus) 
stinketh." Nothing can resist divine power and energy ; 
and nothing successfully resisted the putting forth of 
Christ's power ; therefore, we consider that the merest 
novice or school-boy would reasonably infer that Christ 
must be nothing less than God, Again, we remark, the 
Bedeemer did not intend to save Himself. He was the 
ransom for many, and that it was the proper time for it 
to be witnessed. He was, therefore, testified in due 
time. He gave His back to the smiters, and He poured 
out His soul unto death. For that very hour He came 
into the world. All the acts of His life, all the discourses 
which He delivered, were all, one way or other, connected 
with it. What was written in the law and the prophets 
was now fulfilled. When He said, ** It is finished,'* 
earth and heaven, angels and devils, all bore testimony to 
the fact that the ^heme of Eedemption was completed. 
When He descended into the region of those who had 
died in the fidth of a Saviour to cdme. He confirmed 
their fsuth ; He showed them that they had not followed 
any cunningly devised fable ; He showed them garments 
stained with blood, and raiment like that of a man tread- 
ing the winepress. No one was with Him, the work was 
begun, and completed by Himself alone. Angels with 
ecstatic emotion cried out as He was ascending to take 
possession of His mediatorial throne, ** Who is this 
that copaeth from Edom, with dyed garments from 
Bozrah ? Thia that is glorious in his apparel, travelling 
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in the greatness of his strength ? . I that speak in 
nghteonsness, mighty to save." Yes, His was an 
honourable victory, tricks and stratagems this Conqueror 
never employed. Justice was vindicated, mercy ofiSered 
freely, without any respect of persons. 

" Pardon for aU flows from His side." 
Wherever a sinner was to be met with, the apostles yr^ 
commissioned to go. They were to present Him as the 
sinner's only hope. They were not to bewilder them- 
selves or others with doubtfdl, unleamed» and pnimpo^- 
tant, though much controverted points. He was to be 
preached as the '' Baku in Gilead" the Great and all- 
sufficient Physician. He also eiijoitted upon His dis- 
ciples to make mention of any and all acts of kindi^ss 
that were done for Him or any of His humble followers ; 
such as the anointing of His head, and the washing of 
His feet, Luke vii., or giving a cup of cold water to a 
disciple, &c. In His life, and at His death, and after 
His resurrection, while He gave full proof of His divinity, 
He never overlooked those engaging niceties which com- 
posed His ever amiable disposition. Look at Him from 
whatever point you please, you will find Him to be em- 
phatically " The lily of the iradley, the rose of Sharon, 
the fairest among ten thousand, and the Altoobtheb 
lovely.'' This cannot be said of any other. And shall 
I add with profoundest reverence, that, if possible, Christ 
looked more beautiful in death." 

There are two things in particular which the sacrifice of 
the Redeemer has accomplished; viz., t^e abrogation of 
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all Jewish sacrifices ; and thus is a sacrifice in the place of 
many : — and to hear the sins of all ; ''Christ was once 
ofilBred to hear the sins of many." — Heb. iz., 28. Now, 
while Christ died for all : He died instead of them, not 
merely, as some may suppose, instead of many victims ; 
bat, instead of many persons ; and thus by the shedding 
of His bloody He has made the salvation of all gloriously 
poBsihle. 

It was in perfect harmony with the Divine character. 
As it was the repairing of the breach of divine rights, it 
had to be such as to preserve the periections of the Deity 
intiolate. There was to bo no compromise, mercy must 
not be exercised at the expense of Justice. God's 
attributes, in this particular, were altogether unaccommo- 
dating. The full penalty was exacted ; hence the absolute 
necessity for such a sacrifice as Christ alone could offer. 

For men to talk about the equal efficacy in any other 
sacrifice than that which the Redeemer presented to tho 
Father, betrays a great degree of ignorance about God, 
His word, and the awful demerits of sin. Sin is any 
transgression of the Divine law ; and as the breach of 
the hiw of God could not be settled in or by any inferior 
Court of Moral Judicature (for this would bo uigust to- 
wards God) ; and, as there was no superior Court where 
the question could be discussed ; and, as tho consequences 
were so fearful, that no angelic being, however high in tho 
scale of intelligence and moral purity, could undertake 
the responsibility of tho work, it naturally devolved upou 
the Inune Deity to consult upon tho best method ibat 
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It is this class of motiYes which gives validity to 
outward actions and conduct, and on which man's 
responsibility to God is based. Neither society, nor the 
Civil Code can take cognizance of, or deal with, these 
motives. What men are concerned about, and what the 
law takes notice of, are outwards actions, how society is 
or has been affected by them. These prime causes of 
action are, to a very great extent, fax from being 
apparent. — They constitute and compose the main- 
spring of all action, and general as well as particular 
conduct. Sometimes, this kind of motive is the nucleus 
of something which is followed up for years ; and, for the 
accomplishment of its real object, assumes such a variety 
of special and specious guises that it is impossible to 
detect it. Sometimes it is seen and acknowledged in a 
short time after the point of pursuit has been gained : — 
thus, for example, A says to B that he considers it wiU 
be more convenient for him to pay his rent quarterly 
instead of half-yearly ; and so gets A to sign a paper to 
that effect, by which A is liable to take or receive a 
quarter's notice of removal from B. This looks very 
considerate on the part of B, and so A thanks him. — A 
shortly afterwards is informed that the property is about 
being sold to C, who will in a quarter of a year's time or 
less want to occupy it. It is clear now to the mind of 
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A what the real motive was ; that it did not arise from a 
sincere wish to serve him, hut to give B an early oppor- 
tunity of serving himself. — ^This kind of motive, which 
is always in the background, is enclosed by so many 
different phases, and has at its command such an exten- 
sively varied wardrobe from which it can make a selec- 
tion of such a guise as shall best suit the emergency, 
that, at pleasure, it can produce a s^es of circumstantial, 
moral, and intellectual illusions, in order to the com- 
passing of preconcerted plans. It seizes every oppor- 
tunity which is in the slightest degree suited as an 
instrument to the furtherance of its designs; — ^nay, 
whether they be fftvourable or not at the time, it so con- 
trives to conform itself to them, as ultimately to trans- 
form, or change them, and so make use oi them for the 
accomplishment of its own real designs. The corres- 
pondence between cause and effect in physics is always 
the same, and sufficiently clear and convincing: but 
with respect to morals, so Ceut, at least, as is apparent ; 
there, is pot always that correspondence between cause 
and effect. I do not mean, by this remarik, that there 
is no uniformity of correspondence in morals between 
cause and effect, — ^but that such is not apparent. — ^It is 
this fjAct which makes so many persons complete anoma- 
lies, — concerning whom it is very often said " They 
cannot be reckoned up.'* — ^But, sometimes, through the 
unsuspected transparoncy of the guises, or phases, or 
both, — ^the hideous form inside is seen. Of course, this 
disclosure is attended with much chagrin ; — ^but, ahnost 
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as qnick as thongHt, the form disappdars from mental 
view, and, with its moltiplied and renewed assumptions, the 
illusion is eontinned. That man, eonceming whom we 
say, that we don't know what he means when he speaks, 
is a very dangerous memherof society; ttid does not 
deserve a place in the political or patriotic records of his 
country. Whatever might have been the conscientious 
scruples of Henry YiQ. at certam times, respecting his 
haying married the widow of his brother ; it became very 
dear, after a time when, he had gazed upon the beauly of 
Anne Bullen, and was so enamoured of her charms, that 
his real wish for a devorce from Catherine was, — ^that he 
might be put in possession of the object he so longed for. 
Our Lord had occasion to say to the multitudes who 
followed him, that it was not because of the miracles 
which he had performed that attracted them, but because 
they ** had eaten and were filled.*' When David sent 
Uriah down to Joab, it was not that he might give 
proof of his valour and loyalty, but that he might be put in * 
such a position as should prove certain death to him : — in 
which case David would have an opportunity of making 
Bathdieba his wife. — See, 2 Sam. zi. and Ps. li. The 
Duke of Lancaster, afterwards Henry lY., did not say 
to Bichard IE. that he would help him to govern his 
people better for the fature, from any kindly and bene- 
volent feeling. — ^He knew that he had now Bichard fully 
in his power, and could dispose of him as he might 
think proper; and therefore, as he was bent upon wear- 
ing the Crown, he was r^ardless about the means to 
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be employed to get rid of Biohard. In fact the whole 
range of the political and domestic history of nations, 
and the annals of the Church itself abounds mih 
numerous and fatal instances of the operation of ulterior 
motives. — ^There is not a family where it is not in some 
form or other to be found. It has entered the sacred 
precincts of married life, it has joined decrepitude and 
youth together, for the sake of a cemfortable home, or 
money, or the accomplishment of other remote and 
equally dishonourable purposes. — It is plainness of 
speech (which by the way is impudent effirontery) and 
the basest of slander. — ^It lurks about like a beast of 
prey, waiting to gorge itself with all that is held dear 
and sacred. — ^It is the very grave of its possessor, in 
which are buried all the better feelings of his nature. — 
And, lastly, it contains all the elements of his future 
misery. — These secret recesses, however, will^ by and 
by, be exhibited by the Deity. It is He who will • then con- 
nect cause and e£fect ; and there is no chance of deceiving 
Him ; — ^nothing can be hid -from Him : then, in the 
language of our Church let us say from the heart, 
*' Cleanse the thought of our heart by the inspiration of 
thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly love thee and 
worthily magnify thy Holy Name." 
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9lt{ llalted and ttnarmed (Contest witli 8 

A Scene m the CoUmeum at Rome, 

t 

The immense eoneoune of speetaiors had already 
assemhled, and, in breathless silenee were awaitii^ the 
signal for the condemned criminalio make his iq^^eanoice 
onthearena. Many of both sexes in the densely crowded 
amphitheatre had been accostomedto gladiatorial exhibi- 
ii<ms of physical force and daring, and so were qmie 
nenred for what they had cometo witness ; ^sdiile others, 
it is presumed, qoaking with fear, wished they had never 
entered the Golossenm. It is ntteriy impossible to picture 
or describe the diversified expressions, and the minted 
feelings of the thousands who were present <m that 
occasion. At length the doomed victim makes his ap- 
pearance, all the masdes of his frame are violent^ agi- 
tated, and he presents all the marks of one already in 
convulsive agony with death; a ghastly pakness has 
come over him, and his eyeballs daxt, as it were, frran 
their sockets. He gazesnpon the dense cloud of famnan 
beings who have assembled to witness the deadly en- 
coonter. After a few shoii invocatioiis to the gods, he 
nerves himself for the straggle ; the bolt is withdrawn, 
and the infoiiated lion, with erect mane, and eyes dart« 
ing forth fire, and a roar, like that of thunder, bounds 
forth ftixm his den, and ponnces npon his victim. For 
a short time the man, rendered supernatural by despair. 
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and the fifenzied excitement produced by the beholders, 
maintains his ground ; but the reaction which succeeds 
renders him an easy prey to his ferocious antagonist: the 
incision is made, the vein is opened, and the blood flows ; 
his fliesh is ton, his bones are broken, and the fragments 
of his mortality li^ scattered up and down on the arena. 

Here, too, the Dacian slave, Androdes, who, for 
mnning away from his inhuman master, was condemned 
to be torn in pieces by an enormous lion, but was provi- 
dentially preserved unhurt. When the animal emerged 
from the den, and the people in expectation of seeing 
Androcles torn in pieces, to their great surprise they 
saw the lion &wning upon him, as though he had met 
with an old and dear friend. And so it turned out, for 
the lion recognised in tho re-capturod and condemned 
slavey the man who had taken a thorn out of its paw. 
The culprit was restored to liberty midst the loud and 
repeated applause of the spectators, and was presented 
with the lion, which he afterwards exhibitedin tho streets 
of Bome. 

Bera too, many of the early Christians were put to 
desih in the most ignominious and public manner. Tho 
time usually fixed upon, being on their great Ssstivaldays, 
when the circus was pretty well filled with strangers as 
well as dtizens. But their death, like the dying of tho 
seed, bore an ample harvest for the gamer of heaven. 
Their dying testimony had been listened to, their patienco 
and fortitude witnessed, and these had made an indelible 
impression on the minds of many of tho bystanders ; and 
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^^oi^U should %mw pt W\itmitlv^s. 
2 Cor. xm. 5. 

To watcb the conduct, and examine the tenets of 
others, seem to be the pastime of some : — but to enter 
into the secret chamber of Self, — and to investigate the 
ground of one's own hope of a blissful futurity, is 
aA all-important duty, — ^fearfully neglected. — To know 
the best of oneself is natural and pleasant : but to know 
the worst is irksome and annoying. Old and young, 
high and low, rich and poor, learned and unlearned are, 
more or less, the subjects of flattery. Our early social 
condition, circumstances, habits, and education have a 
great deal to do with the moulding of our ultimate 
character ; and, to these, much of the difference that 
exists with respect to our susceptibility may be attri- 
buted. If it were permitted to us to draw up the veil 
which conceals the future from our mental vision, — we 
should, indeed, tremble, and be in a state of bewildering 
amazement, at the characters we are now lorming. — 
** Adam," it is recorded in Holy Writ, ** begat a son in 
his own likeness," Even so it is now. — We are sowing the 
seed, and impressing the character and condition of 
future times, — physically, socially, morally, and intel- 
lectually considered. As the scriptural expression of 
religion in all its phases has everything to do with the 
present, and future, — it is of the utmost importance for 
all who make a profession of it, to endeavour to ascertain 
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-whether they themselves have so received, embraced, and 
consistently maintain its theory and practice. — If so, — 
then the fiitare will brighten before us ; and we may 
confidently hope, and legitimately expect, that the 
world noWf and the next, and sncceeding generations will 
be all the better for our having lived. Then, let us, in 
the fear of God, at once, address ourselves to the exhorta- 
tion of the Apostle. '' Examine yourselves whether ye 
be in the faith ; prove your ownselves." This language 
is forcible and explicit. Few words are employed to 
convey a world of meaning. — ^They are as easy to be 
remembered, as they are absolutely necessary to be acted 
upon. There is a wide difference between being in the 
faith, and having merely the thsory of the Christian in 
us. The one is the result of a personal application of 
the atonement of Christ, the renewal of the heart by that 
&ith which is of the operation of the Holy Ghost, — and 
is manifested in the life : — the being bom again of watef 
and the Spirit." — ^It comprehends all the theory of 
&ith ; and, at the «ame time the personal enjoyment, 
and practice of true religion. 

The existence and attributes of God ; the fall of man, 
and the ** redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus 
Christ/* rewards and punishments; in fact, all the 
Christian verities are believed by devils. — Their believ- 
ing these things does not alter their nature or condition, 
Theirs can be no other than an intellectual apprehension 
of these things. — The world's specific was not propaiod 
for lost spirits; — but for man, — ruined by the fall. 
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of the ends of the earth ; if it were, he would do so 
intuitively ; but, ** we love Him, because He first loved 
us/* It is impossible to disobey and love God at the 
same time. A man cannot obey God, unless he love 
Him. Genuine obedience springs from love to God, — 
and is, *' ihe fulfilling of the Law." Ivtan, by nature, 
disobeys God ; therefore he does not love Him. — ^Again, 
the children of God, — ^those who are His by adoption 
and grace, are to be the objects of our warmest affec- 
tion : But, as it is not natural for man to love God ; 
how can he love the likeness, the shadow, the reflection 
of the Being whom he hates ? " Every one that loveth 
Him that begat, loveth him also that is begotten of Him." 
" We know that we have passed from death unto life, — 
because we love the brethren." The sum is, those who 
love God, obey Him, and love His people; and also 
bless their very enemies ;-^for so have they been taught 
by the Saviour; — ** Blessed are ye, when men phall 
revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner 
of evil against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice, and be 
exceeding glad ; for great is your reward in heaven ; for 
so persecuted they the prophets which were before you." 
Matt. V. 11, 12. ^ *' Ye have heard that it hath been 
said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth : But I 
say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right check, turn to him the 
other also," v. 88, 89. The Apostles taught the same 
duty ; ** Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but 
rather give place unto wrath ; for it is written, Ven- 
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geance is mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord. There- 
fore, if thine enemy hanger, feed him*; if ho thirst, give 
him drink ; for, in so doing then shalt heap coals of fire 
on bis head.'i* Bom. xii. 19, 20, &c. This is genuine 
religion. — ^It is according to our corrupt nature, to love 
them that love us ; — and it is as far as tho morality of 
the world is supposed to go ; hut it is spiritual, heavenly, 
divine, and Christianlike to do good to our enemies. — 

* The celehrated Dr. Hammond thus paraphmsos tho two 
last verses of Romans xii. — ^"It heing the Christianas duty, and 
his only pradent method nf overcoming enemies to do them 
all aots of kindness and charity, wherehy thou shalt melt them 
ait length, be they never so hard-hearted (as when an artificer 
that deals in metals, cannot melt any metal by patting fire 
under it, he pours live coals upon the top of it, and by that 
means melts anything that is hardest to molt). This figure 
must be made use of to interpret this place, which if it were 
literally understood, might seem to command that foul crime 
cl wishing mischief, saith St. Augustine. Let not another 
man's injustice to thee bring thee to that vUeness of doing 
the like to him, for then hath ho conquered the most divine 
piredlous part of thee, enslaved thy soul to so vile a sin ; but 
let thy way be (that which of all others is most likely to 
tfaxive) by doing good to him, by fair words and deeds to over- 
come him." So Beza evidently understands it " hoc enim si 
feoeris, carbones ignis coacervabis in caput ejus." Martin 
views it dififerently, or from another point. " Car en faisant 
oela tu retireras des charbons de feu qui sont Hur sa t6te." By 
either means, however, the same delightful end is accom- 
plished ; i. e. by melting down, or, by the superior power of 
love, removing or taking away the unhallowed fire of envy, 
hatred, &c." 
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But everything in its own order ; — God, — ^the Brother- 
hood, and sinners, the enemies of God and ns. — ^Love^ 
to God for his own sake, and the rest for God's sake. 

Love shines forth as brilliantly in what it does not, as 
in what it does. How easy a thing is retaliation, to re- 
sent an injury, to be spitefol, maHcions, envions, &c. ! — 
but how difficuU not to resist evil, to suffer wrong, and 
yet to pray for our enemies ! How natural to be fretful^ 
fearful, timid, desponding in affliction, poverfy, bereave- 
ments, and in prospect of death : but what spirituality 
of *mind is manifested when we can rejoice in tribulation, 
and fear neither affliction, poverty, nor death \ There is 
no fear in love ; but perfect love casteth out all fear; 
because fear hath torment" I. John iv. 18. Now, if 
God be the supreme olject of our affection, He will be 
the fbrst in our thoughts, and to please Him will be the 
end of our lives. His will will be our law; all that 
relates to His kingdom of grace, its internal and external 
machinery will not be viewed with indifference by us, — 
but we shall glory in the fact, that, everything connected 
with Zion's prosperity, more or less, belongs to us. We 
shall be actuated by a holy fervent zeal to do all that we 
can in private, social, and public life, to promote the 
gloiy of God, and the honour, safety, and happiness of 
the spiritual brotherhood. Wherever this principle 
prevails it changes the aspect of society in every im- 
portant respect. * 

* I cannot help believing, that, one great argument in favour 
of Christianity is, its physical advantages. People generally 
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2. Joy. — This is the result of lovo. It is realy 
substantial joy ; not the eflTervcscence of carnal pleasure : 

(of course those are meant who belieye the Scriptures) are 
agreed as to the social and moral advantages which ^ore derived 
from a hearty reception, and practical expression of the €k)Rpel 
of Christ; but, whether the physical (and connected with 
these the intellectual) advantages of religion are believed, and 
gratefully acknowledged to the extent they ought to be, is very 
much to be doubted ; and yet, who, that reads attentively the 
Gospel narratives, the sayings and epistolary writings of the 
Apostles, and Fathers of the Church, will deny that the phy- 
sical and intelleotual advantages of Christianity are certainly 
collateral, if not direct proofs of its divinity. The miracles 
which Christ and His Apostles performed were not merely for 
the purpose of proving the divinity of the Great Teacher but 
also to show the benevolence of His character, and that He 
was the. author of life, the fountain of health, and of every 
thing that could make life physically, socially, &c., what it 
should be. The blight of sin, corporeally, is, in an important 
sense, removed by adhering to, and acting upon the precepts 
of the €k>spel. "Gkxiliness is profitable unto all things," &c. 
L Tim. iv. 8. It embraces both worlds, the present and the 
future. All the real advantages of this life are the Christian's. 

Vice, with its thousand concomitants shortens life, and fills 
up the allotted space with misery, physical decrepitude, mental 
obtuseness, &c. Piety, on the other hand, both in what it for- 
bids, allows, and commands, accompanies ready compliance 
with the pure stream of unmixed enjoyments, mental clear- 
ness, and activity ; thus rendering life, even in the midst of 
death, really worth the living for ; while it unfolds to the mind 
a blissful future. 

" The most robust and vigorous constitution is soon shattered 
and ruined by following a vicious course But piety will 
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not that which originates at the riotons board ; nor that 
which is the resnlt of the adulatory applause of the sel- 
fish and insincere ; nor is it that kind of joy which is 
derived from what some are pleased to call* innocent 
pleasures and pastimes, but which, on calm and dis- 
passionate examination, are very often found to stand 
connected with a world of iniquity. The joy, the true 
pleasure of the believer, is from God. He has the " well 
of water springing up into everlasting life" John iv., 
within him. He lives in the fountain of happiness ; and 
this fountain is within him. In a sublime and mysterious 
sense he is joined to Christ ; he is, therefore, .associated 
with angels. In the midst of the world's wilderness, he 
is sulrrounded by the buds, the flowers*, the sweet per- 
fumes, the fields with undying verdure, and the refiresh- 
ing streams of paradise. The joy which he experiences 
is endless and eternal. As his capacity for exalted 
pleasures increases, the supplies will be granted. How 
different the pleasures of sense I How often do they 
leave disgust, satiety, and pain behind them ! Not so 
with this fruit of the Spirit : consider its source, its 
nature, the lofty society to which it introduces its 
possessor ; and its perpetuity. 

8. Peace. — Peace and plenty are inseparable com- 
panions; war is always more or less associated with 

guard you from such awful effects. It will lead you at all 
times to live temperately ; and temperance will prove a better 
preservative to health, than a thousand medicines." — Vide 
Thornton on Early Piety." 
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flcaroity, &e, ** Pray for the peace of Jorasalem ; they 
shall prosper that love thee.*' Ps. cxxxvii. Christ is 
prophetically styled the Repairer of the breach. " And 
they that' shall be oi thee shall build the old waste 
places ; thou shalt raise up the foundations of many 
generations ; and thou shalt be called, the repairer of 
the breach, the restorer of paths to dwell in.*' Isaiah 
l^iii., 12. The term eirene literally signifies a mak- 
ing into one. So Christ is the author and procurer 
of peace. "Therefore, being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ." 
Bom. V. 1. G-od and the repentant sinner are brought 
together, and are set at one by Christ ; so, too, that 
tiiere is no compromise of any of the moral attributes of 
God. The blessings of peace are great and numerous ; 
and he who makes it his study to disseminate its prin- 
ciples is, indeed, blessed. Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they shall be called the children of God." Matt v. 9. 
Dr. Hammond thus paraphrases it : " Peaceable that 
love and labour for peace, for they are like to God, as 
children to parents, and like the only begotten Son of 
God, that Great peacemaker, and shall have the privileges 
that belong to such, the children's portion, that of grace 
in this life, and of the inheritance in another." The 
man of peace sits calm upon the tumultuous bosom, of 
life's troubled ocean ; he knows that his heavenly Father 
is at the helm of affairs ; and after he shall have suffered 
according to His good-pleasure and purposes He will 
receive him into heaven itself. It is often juiything but 
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pleasant to wait ; but the roan of God cultivates patience, 
and keeps the eye of faith steadily fixed upon the end 
of the jonmey. He has made up his mind to see, and 
know what is reserved for him. What a sad thing it is to 
see so many who care not to promote peace. Discord, in 
many instances, seems to be the order of the day. Heaven 
is the land pf consummate and eternal peace. Then let 
us heartily set about the possession., enjoyment^ and 
fruition of it. 

4. LoNGSUFFEBiNO. — Mocrothumia^ signifies long- 
mindedness ; patience under sufierings, &c. To exercise 
that forbearance and charity towards others which we 
should like God to exercise towards us. Nay, which 
God does, and always has exercised towards us. It is to 
be patient under rebuke and provocation, and gentle in 
administering it, and never intentionally to offend. This 
characteristic of piety is quite opposed to that blunt 
plainness of which so many make their boast;, and which, 
both in intention and results wounds, and cuts deeply. 
Not so with longsufiering or longmindedness ; it can be 
plain and unmistakable in reproving or censuring as 
necessity may require, but there is nothing repulsive 
about it ; the purity of intention to do good prevents the 
reproved or censured individual from suspecting that any 
private ends are contemplated. It thus comes with all 
the force of moral persuasion, and is attended with the 
blessing of God. Its manner is courteous, kind, and 
affable. Its every expression is friendly and attractive ; 
so that we are forced to love the character and disposition 
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thus manifBsted. We may act contrarily to its kind ad- 
monitions ; bat we only increase our own mend torpitudo 
by that means. It suffers long; and is therefore opposed 
to hasty anger, I. Cor. xiii. 4. It is patience towards all 
men : however maoh they may differ from us or be op- 
posed to ns. I. Thess. y. 14. It is opposed to fretful- 
nfiBS and impatience ; nor has foreboding anything to do 
with it. Gloom does not compass the brow of him who 
is longsoffering ; he hopes on and to the end. He knows 
thati in Ood*s time, the distant hills will agam be tinged 
with the golden rays of the sun : for, God is not slack 
oonoeming his promises. He is not slow in performing 
them, and in due time the Christian knows that he shall 
zeceiTe the end of his flEuith. H. Peter iii. 9. James 
V. 7-8. 

5. Gentleness. — ^Beal gentility refers to the dispo- 
sition and affections of the heart to do good, to render 
real service to any one. To be the common property of 
the necessitous and indigent ; to be of service while 
living ; persons whom the world can see and know and 
appreciate for their being of real use, eae genteel; belong 
to that heaven-bom class of the gentry who make it their 
fltndy to minister to thetsomforts and happiness of man- 
kind ; and esteem it a greater honour to serve than to bo 
served. Purity of intention preserves the sweetness of 
kind offices ; a desire to lay the recipients under lasting 
obligations, and to give publicity to them extracts all the 
sweetness and virtue from them, and shifts ahe obliga- 
tions. To preface any intended act of kindness with 
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obstinancy, and the maintenance of a vicious coarse, 
simply because we may have foolishly resolved upon 
doing or pursuing that which reflection and our better 
judgment shows to be really and positively wrong. It is 
sometimes wicked and injurious both to ourselves and 
others to obstinately persevere in a certain prescribed 
course : especially when we have the plain unmistakable 
teaching of the Inspired book and the dictates of con- 
science to the contrary : << nocentem aliquando et nefiEuium 
6t impium defendere.** id. This, of course, can never 
be said of a right coi^rse and right principles. A change 
of opinion, so far from arguing, a mental weakness or 
flckleness of disposition shows great presence of mind 
and true courage. Our Lord teaches us a very important 
lesson by the following : — Two individuals had a certain 
kind of work to do, and being requested to do it, one of 
them readily assented, and said he would go, but went 
not ; the other objected, saying, he would not go ; but, 
after a little reflection upon the folly and wickedness of 
so rash and contrary a resolution, he changed his m^nd 
and went. Now, all the circumstances considered, the 
man who rashly said he would not but afterwards did go, 
was commended ; not because he said he tvoyM not : but 
because, he repenting of that, made the proper, the 
wiser resolve, of doing the assigned work. Babhnbss is 
weakness, not acting in accordance with better judgment. 
8. Mbeeness. — This is mildness of temper, softness 
•of manners, and gentleness of disposition ; and it has 
reference to the feelings of others, as well as to any other 
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peculiarities of circumstances. This relates to the dress 
or manner in which the other graces «re exhibited, and 
gives to them, so far as humanity is concerned, all their 
attractiveness. This is a clear proof that beauty does 
not consist chiefly in personal charms, but in manner 
and general deportment. Hence many, otherwise ordi- 
nary persons, by the gentleness and amiableness of their 
dispositions, are far more and lastingly fascinating, than 
the unamiabie, though beautiful are. — It was, doubtless, 
the manifestation of this spiritual adorning of a '^ meek 
and quiet spii-it," which caused the persecuting Jews, — 
the idolatrous and reflned Greeks, and others to take 
knowledge of the early Christians, and exclaim that 
" they had been with Jesus." 

9. — Temperance. — This is ruling, governing, and 
moderating of our desires ; is closely allied to pure 
modesty, and implies acting in strict accordance with the 
promptings of reason, and the teaching of the word of 
God.'ft It, therefore, relates to all the circumstances of 
life. It is alike opposed to fanaticism, heterodoxy, and 
allextremes in dress, eating, drinking, thinking, speaking, 
and acting. It is this which shows the Gospel, as a 
system of morals, to be infinitely superior to all the 
boasted systems of ancient and modem times ; and that 

* It is well observed by Cicero " Modestia vel temperantia 
moderatio est oupiditatem, rationi obediens." The Gr. 
eTUjrateia, signifies that moral self-controul, or temperance 
which Christians practice in all they do or suffer. It is 
inward strength, to overcome, to continue, and persevere to the 
end. 

I 
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whatever in them is good or commendable, is derived 
from this source. ^ The commandment of God is very 
broad. The morality of the Gospel is very strict. The 
gate leading to heaven is very strait, and the road is very 
narrow. It constitated a part of that snblime and con- 
secutive reasoning or discoursing, which Paul delivered 
in the presence of Felix, which caused the latter te 
tremble, and say, ** Go thy way for this time ; when I 
have a more convenient season, I will call for thee." — 
Acts xxiv. 25. It is mentioned by St. Peter, as one of 
those graces in which the believer must strive te become 
perfected f 2nd ep. 1-6. I have thus, though briefly and 
imperfectly mentioned and explained some of the principal 
features of practical or experimental religion ; before dis- 
missing this subject, I shall, as concisely as I may be able, 
exhibit the duty. People should know for themselves, 
and a man should know for himself. To originate strife 
about words, to dispute about forms and ceremonies, or 
no forms and ceremonies, te question the justice of 
Paul's clauns te the apostleship, the right of a certain 
party or other te receive episcopal ordination, whether £ 
considers that A walks consistently or not ; or A thinks 
that B holds and entertains sentiments opposed te A*s in- 
terpretation of truth, whether, high, moderate, or low 
Galvanism is taught in the Bible ; whether it is necessary 
te interpret the doctrines of decrees in a certain peculiar 
way ; whether a person shall ci^^tivate the idle habit of 
sitting te sing, or of pharisee-Iiko standing up te pray, 
these and similar other questions yield no real spiritual 
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advantage to those who start thoni, and prosecute their 
enquiries concerning them, but often result in much 
painful misunderstanding and harm ; l;)ut whether I or 
you are in the faith of Christ ; whether we have received 
the adoption of sons, is a question of eternal importance 
to as. In the silence and seclusion of the closet, when 
the Christian and his God are the only parties present ; 
then all the thoughts, words, and actions ; all the 
motives^ ends, feelings, and desires, as far as ho can, or 
may be rendered capable of remembering, should be 
caused to pass under review before the mirror of truth. 
The ground of his hope tested by the word of God; 
asBistanoe from an high should be prayerfully sought, in 
order that this duty of self-scrutinizing examination may 
be performed aiight. There should and must be a 
wilHngness to know and feel the very worst of ourselves, 
notwithstanding the pain which it may occasion. And 
then, there must be fervent and believing prayer ojQfered 
up to God, in the name of His Son, for deep contrition 
of soul for having so shamefully violated Hi€ laws, even 
while we professed to be His : and crave, through 
Christ, pardon of sin, and renewal of nature, and grace 
to help us in time to come. Our public duties and res- 
ponses will then be full of meaning, force, and significance, 
knd we shall rejoicingly walk in the light of God's 
countenance, and go in and out of the sacrod edifice 
with hearts burning with the lovo of tho Crucified. Tho 
service of the Church will not be barren, neither will hor 
scriptural forms be irksome. 
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This dnty, which is of paramoant importance, is too 
often thought of the last. The time, however, is fast 
approaching when the windows of the house will be 
closed, and the pitcher broken at the fountain or cistern ; 
when the whole of the vital organs will cease their several 
and combined motions ; and ourselves pass into the 
world of spirits. Our eternal destiny, we shall then 
find, was shaped while on earth* Then, let us act the 
wise part, lay up in store a " good foundation -for the 
time to come."* 

♦ One commentator observes on " Examine yourselves," &c 
* * Try yourselves, bore yourselves throughout, pierce your heart, 
try yourselves by what I have written, and see whether ye 
retain the true faith of Christ," 

" Put yourselves to the test, as he would try gold or silver 
suspected of adulteration. No more tsike that for Gk)spel 
which is not so, than you would take adulterated money for 
sterling coin." 
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Pure disinterested beneyoleDce is based upon the love 
of God shed abroad in the heart ^y the Holy Ghost ; and 
is at once the froitfol source of all those beneficent ex- 
pressions of disinterested kindness and benevolence 
which areso ennobling, attractive, and diffusive in their 
nature and design. The pattern which the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles set before him, and whose example he 
studiously and prayerfully imitated was Jesus; God 
manifested in the flesh, the Kino eternal, immortal, 
invisible. Christ lived and reigned in him ; he had the 
undisputed sway of all his powers ; and he (the Apostle) 
lived in, by, and to Christ. He lived in the unclouded 
light of Him who was, and is the Life, the Truth, and 
the Way to God. The germinating, and moving prin- 
ciples of his life and conduct were, therefore, of the 
highest and purest order. He thus, while living on 
earth, had his real life in heaven : his life was hid with 
Christ in God ; he was surrounded by, and breathed the 
invigorating atmosphere of heaven. No wonder then, 
that he should partake largely of the spirit of his divine 
Master. 

We become mentally, morally,' and in our physical 
bearing, to a great Extent, assimilated to the teaching, 
bearing and influence of those whom we most admire 
and love ; not necessarily, or of compulsion, but by at- 
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want of eonrtesj towards the Samaritans. Christ had 
detennined to go to Jerusalem, and the Samaritans per- 
ceiying that His face was y though he wonld go thither, 
they did not receive Him into one of their villages, for 
the reason assigned. '' And when His disciples James 
and John saw this, they said * Lord, wilt thoa that we 
command fire to come down from heaven and consume 
them, even as Elias did T " 11. Kings i. 10-12. " But 
He tnmed, and rebuked them, and said, ye kno^ not 
what spirit ye are of." We are very apt, as imitative 
beings, to be influenced more by the infirmities and 
fidlings of others than by their virtues. There is so 
much of selfishness mixed up with our otherwise liberal 
and charitable sentiments, that, between the different 
grades of religious sectaries, there is very little of 
Christlike fraternity. Men are too often more influenced 
by nonessentials in religion than by those higher and 
eternally important considerations. This tendency to 
throw the sable, withering mantle of human notions over 
the plain unmistakeable teachings oi Christ and His 
Apostles shews self exaltatien and display, and is one 
of the very annoying and pestiferous forms of selfishness 
which prevent the spread of true piety. The immediate 
disciples of the Redeemer were not free from it. Fre- 
quently had Christ to check the tendency. It was 
already beginning to manifest itself in a baneful manner 
in apostolical times ; and we find that it was necessary 
for Paul and his coadjutors to settle divers disputes, and 
allay the animosity which was rising. It is easy to per- 
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ceivo that this principle was, and is, and evor will bo tho 
froitfiil sourco of error. It was not sects that Paul 
complained of, but Schismatickf* For the'better carrying 
out of His purposes of mercy and grace, it has pleased 
God to employ a great variety of agency. Now there is 
nothing wrong in these several agencies having distin- 
guishing names, so long as each practically recognises 
the same Lord, Faith, and Baptism ; and persoveringly 
preserves the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 
As to the different modes of Church government and the 
like, it ill becomes one sect discarding another because 
of such trivial matters, and sternly refusing to fraternize 
with them, and simply because they do not adopt the 
Church of England, the Independent, Presbyterian, 
Wesleyan, or other form or forms of government. 
Whoever from his heart, believes and maintains the groat 
fiondamontals of our holy Christianity, such as the exist- 
ence of God, the fall of man, the redemption of ilie world 
by our Lord Jesus Christ, tho coequality of the persons in 
the Blessed Trinity, the Trinity in Unity, Bepentance 
towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
sanctification of our nature, as being absolutely necos- 
sary to our having an abundant entrance ministered to us 
into heaven : rewards for the righteous, and punishments 
for the wicked in a future state, and these, too, through 
eternity, &c., is on the right side, and is recognised as 
a child of God. Such a one belongs to the household 
of faith, whatever be his distinguishing name. To 
make a display and glory in' some particular name is 
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what the Apostle of the Gentiles was accustomed to prO" 
noance as being carnal, ^* For while one saith I am of 
Paul, ; and another, I am of Apollos : are ye not carnal ? 
Who then is t^aul, and who is Apollos, but ministers by 
whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every man ? 
I have planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the 
increase." I. Cot. iii. 4-6. It is lamentable in the ex- 
treme to behold such an absence of Christian fraterniza- 
tion as exists — even in this day of boasted philanthropy 
and religious toleration. This want of Christian unity 
and alliance is not calculated to promote the universal 
spread of the Gospel. I feaiiessly aver that a spirit of 
bigotry is anti-Christian. Whatever instrumentality 
God is pleased to employ for the accomplishment of his 
purposes of mercy and grace, no matter to what section 
of the Christian Church it may belong, if sinners be 
awakened, and soundly converted by it, we should all 
glory in God on that account, and not glory in man. 
** For all things are yours ; whether Paul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things present, 
or things to come ; all ^are yours ; and ye are Christ's ; 
and Christ is God's." I. Cor. iii. 21-28. This is 
beautiful language. It gives us a vivid representation of 
a thoroughly unselfish, disinterested servant of Christ. 
Yes, the very stripes, imprisonments, bufiettings, 
scourges, shipwrecks, hungerings, nakedness, perils, 
mock-trials before unjust tribunals; the noble-bearing 
before incensed multitudes, the overwhelming reasoning 
and defence, which made kings tremble ; the readiness 
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to sacrifioo life itBolf ; all show thai the Apostle did not 
seek his own comfort, advantage, or ease, bat '<tho 
profit of many." 

The well-being of society is so interwoven with per- 
Bonal good, that it is impossible to promote it at the ex- 
pense of what oonstitntes real individual advantage. ^* I 
seek not yours, bat yoa" is the language of Paul. Nor 
are we to suppose from what has been advanced, that 
the Apostle of the Gentiles is looked upon as the only 
disinterested and unselfish individual that ever lived. It 
would bo a very dishonourable, and, I had almost said, 
&tal mistake to suppose any such thing ; but this we 
will affirm, that ho was a luminous display and human 
embodiment of this Christian grace. Wherever the 
religion of the Saviour is enjoyed in its simplicity and 
folness, this, which is the glory of all the other virtues 
will be seen and felt; and it is the presence and ex^joy- 
nent of it which makes the enemies of the Cross say, 
ihat they who are the possessors of it, '< have been with 
Jesas." 

In &e passage ** I seek not yours, but you," we are 
informed of what selfishness would lead a man to do ; 
viz., to seek what belongs to another, to have as much 
SB possible of his worldly goods, and favour, &c., as will 
weure his selfish ends. Such a one is never very par- 
ticular as to the means he employs. If necessary he 
will assume the garb, and language, and demeanour of 
an angel of light ; for selfishness can assume a multipli- 
city of guises ; it may be seen in ragged attire and 
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aniform expression of that character^ and, those graces 
mentioned in our Lord's inimitable sermon on the 
Mount ; and avoiding those things which are therein 
fiondemned^ yield themselves the willing servants of God ; 
and so become, in every important sense, the bene£EU!tors 
of their species. There is no such thing as independence. 
That " independence" which was once the boast of phi- 
losophy is qnite contrary to the spirit of Christianity. 
We cannot retire within ourselves, and live in a world of 
our own; if our needs compel us not to seek the 
aid of others, yet our duty calls us out of ourselves to 
seek their welfare. All pretence of independence is in- 
consistent with Christian love ; we are all *' members one 
of another" (Bom. xii. 5) ; we are expressly commanded 
io " seek every one another's weal" (I. Cor. x. 24) ; 
the world' may call this officious, and philosophy thinks 
it weakness, to be disturbed by the concerns of others ; 
but it was the course which He followed, who came not 
to please Himself, nor to do His own will. * This, too» 
was the course pursued by the Apostles ; and by eveiy 
genuine disciple of Jesus. The will of all such is lost 
in the will of God ; and such is the force of cheerful 
acquiescence with His will, that, we '^ gain tender sym- 
pathetic hearts, hearts which, indeed, honour our 
brethren, not by cultivating abstract sensibilities^ bui by 
practising kindly actions. It is not in the cell of the 
meditative monk, but in Him who mingles always the 
night watchings and prayers of the Mount of Olives with 
* Hussey on '* Honour all men." 
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daily ministrations to a suffering multitudo, that tho 
earnest reality of sympathy is most surely to be found."'*'':' 
Christianity enlarges the heart : selfishness contracts it. 
These two are as opposed to each other as light and 
darkness, life and death, a marble statue, and an animated 
person. Selfishness may shed tears when disappointed, 
or when bright hopes are blasted : but Christianity 
can not only weep over the sufferings and ills of others, 
but wipe away tears from the distressed, and minister tho 
balm of consolation. Where selfishness reigns supremo, 
there, all the angry and diabolical passions of depraved 
humanity prevail ; but, where Christianity is allowed to 
exert its benign influence, there peace, joy, and happiness 
emit their rays. It was this which animated Paul and 
his companions, when they performed miracles, preached 
to the multitudes, reasoned and taught in the synagogues, 
stood to take their trials before the Jewish Sanhedrim, 
or the Roman governors ; this, it was, which made their 
dungeons the gate of heaven, inspired them with moral 
courage to brave the dangers of the deep, and when ne- 
eessary, rather than be burthensome work in the night 
fiir their own subsistence ; and, when martyrdom itself 
stared them full in the face could be unmoved. What 
beautiful language is this which Paul addressed to the 
Elders of Ephesus 1 *< Ye know, £rom the first day 
that I came into Asia, after what manner I have been 
with you at all seasons, serving the Lord with all humility 
of mind, and with many tears, and temptations, which 
** Bieihc^ WilberfOToa 
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befel me by the lying in wait of the Jews ; and how I kept 
back nothing that was profitable unto yon, but have 
showed you, and have taught you publicly, and from 
house to house, testifying both to the Jews, and 
also to the Greeks, repentance towards God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. And now, behold 
I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing 
the things that shaU befal me there ; save that the 
Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that bonds 
and afflictions abide me. But none of these things move 
me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that I 
might finish my course with joy, and the ministry which 
I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel 
of the grace of God." (Acts xxiv. 18-24). *« For I 
am now ready to be offered, and the time of my depart- 
ure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith; henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day ; and not to me only, but unto all them also that love 
His appearing." (IE. Tim. iv. 6-8.) Paul ably 
preached, nobly defended, consistently lived, according to 
the Gospel; in death, he experienced its blessed sweet- 
ness ; and, in heaven, in concert with the patriarchs, 
prophets, and all the faithful in Christ who have passed 
away to their reward, he is enjoying the end of his £uth. 
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** Yon know my father ? Well, you will, perhaps, not 
think it too much tronble to call npon him when yon 
reach home to night ? I want you to deliver a message 
to him from me.*' ** That I will do, with pleasure,*' said 
the little gentleman. '' I wish you to tell my father that 
there is nothing definitely arranged yet ; it is likely that 
I shall have to go to London before anything further can 
be done ; but, tell him that they are all right at the 
Bank. My father will know what I mean ;" and the tall 
man moyed off on the platform — and wept — ^for the 
fountain of his heart was broken up when he recollected 
the pressing wants of his poverty-stricken family. He 
was a fine tall athletic man who had seen better and 
brighter days, at whose table many of the gay sporting 
world had been regaled, who had assisted in bringing 
about that fatal indifference to business which had, at 
length, resulted in abject poverty. His noble bearing and 
sprightly gait still lingered ; and, at the same time, the 
mighty and overwhelming pressure within was visible in 
the bending of the head, the rounding of the back, the 
eyes fixed on the ground, and his tremulously hastening 
away from the gaze of persons of respectability to the 
tavern, or the dram shop to gulp the inebriating draught 
to nerve him for the next emergency. 

On the day when Paulus had the foregoing eonversa- 

K 
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tion with this dejected one, the draught and the dram 
had heen very freely indulged. It was clear to Paolns 
why Orlando had thns indulged in stimulants; that it was 
to produce a few pleasing, though fleeting sensations, 
which would, hy and hy, he found to have increased the 
pressure within : and in i^e same proportion, to have 
diminished the resistant force. Well, would it hare heen 
for Orlando had he followed the course of simple diet 
and heverages with which he commenced his husiness 
career, he then gathered around himself true friends, 
such as neither dishonoured man nor God ; hut, no sooner 
did be exchange the humhle Sahine wine for the fieiy 
dram than future prohahilities were lost sight of, and his 
only concern was ahout the sporting gaieties of the present. 
The day of reckoning at length arrived, and he sfound 
himself deserted hy his Bacchanalian friends. This was 
not to he wondered at ; for those who get their inspira- 
tions at the riotous hoard, where they profess to he and 
to do such glowing impossihilities always suhside into a 
state of cold indifference and apathy. Such, Orlando 
found to he the case. As long as the sun of prosperity 
illumined his path, and fortune smiled upon him. he was 
surrounded and courted hy a host of gay parasites. Now, 
(for he is still living) he dare not think of the past, and 
thoughts of the present overwhelm him, and, respecting 
the future there is nothing definitely arranged. His sins 
and follies are ever arrayed before his mind as so many 
fiends and gnawing worms ; the once (to him) bright 
heavens are mantled with the blackest and most fore- 
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boding gloom, and the fiery terrors of the law, insulted 
Justice, and nnimproyed mercies meet him at every tnm ; 
for, he is without God, without an interest in Christ, and 
consequently he has no hope. The sands of life are fast 
trickling through the small aperture of his existence and 
treasured up in the phial of the Infinite, each laden with 
its own burden and testimony, reserved for the final 
account. Cut off firom God, he may well wander 
about as an outcast. Sad, indeed, is his condition ! for 
nothing remains, on which his bewildered vision can gaze 
but the blackness of darkness, and the fire of blighted 
hopes, wishes, expectations, and insatiable lusts. Let us 
hope, that, before Orlando shall quit his earthly taber- 
nacle, he [may be led by the Holy Spirit to cast himself 
upon Christ, and obtain that peace which the world can 
neither give nor take away. May the Church in her 
intercessions at the throne of grace, bear him and all 
snch in her arms before the mercy seat, and watch, 
guide, admonish, and speak words of comfort and 
heavenly soothing to them, that so she may prove her 
mission to be divine. 

The motto at the head of this brief sketch is deeply 
suggestive and full of warning. No one questions the 
necessity and propriety of having worldly affairs definitely 
arranged ; and to do this satisfactorily, legal documents 
are most carefully drawn up, duly signed, and witnessed. 
If it be considered of so great importance in things per- 
taining to this life, what shall we say of the importance 
of such care being taken in things concerning eternity ? 
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This mnst be of paramount importance, and to risk the 
chances of our undying state, and to make no arrange- 
ment, to have no certainty respecting the fatore — must be 
awfdl in the extreme! Orlando said << tell my father 
that there is nothing definit^y arranged yet," and, may 
I ask, is this your state with respect to the fdtore ? If 
so, be at once decided ; follow the example of Joshua, 
who said, '* But as for me and my house, we will serve 
the Lord." Let not ministering spirits report in the 
hearing of the *' blood-besprinkled band" that, notwitK- 
standing all the strivings of the Spirit, the teachings and 
admonitions of providence, and the intercessions of the 
Redeemer, yon remain undecided, heedless> and without 
any definite arrangemeMs being made. Death is only 
unwelcome and terrible to those who have not a passport 
to admit them into heaven. Keligiou is a personal thing. 
God saves individuals. We must not look upon piety 
the same as we do hereditary wealth. Whether the wife 
of your bosom, whom you have vowed to cherish, pro- 
tect, and respect, will run the Christian race or not, you 
must," if you would lay hold on eternal life. True I it is 
a very painful reflection that, having drunk of life's 
mingled cup together, you should, at the bar of God, be 
separated for ever; this will and must be if you definitely 
settle your affairs for heaven, and she does not. Wife, 
if your husband will not serve the Lord, you must do so 
alone, if you would become an inhabitant of the realms of 
the blest. All that are now before the throne of God in 
heaven have arranged and definitely settled all their 
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affairs with Him on earth. They made religion the 
great business of their life, and the consommation of all 
their hopes and desires. So must we — if we would 
secure the same end, and achieve the same conquest. 
The ransomed of the Lord had to contend with the same 
threefold enemy, the world, the flesh, and the devil as we 
have ; but, they ** all overcame through the blood of the 
Lamb." 

** I ask them whence their victory came : 

They, with united breath, 
Ascribe their conquest to the Lamb, 

Their triumph to his death. 

Th^ mark*d the footsteps that he trod, 

His zeal inspired their breast, 
And, following their incarnate Ood, 

Possess the promised rest." 

Reader, may this be the end of your journey. May 
your lot be among them that are sanctified. May you 
. daily feel that, for you to live is Christ, and to die will 
be eternal gain. 
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*' pr€Bcla/rvm diem, qmm ad %LluA divinum ammorum 
concQum cotftvmque projicisca/r, qwumqvs ex hoe tu/rba et 
colluvione discedam / ProficUea/r enim non ah eos solum viros, 
de qidbtis a/nte dixi; vervm etiam ad Oatonem metim, quo 
nemo vir melior natus est, nem/) pietate praesta/ntior ; cvjua a 
me corpus crematum est: quod oontra decuU ah Ulo meum; 
a/nwms vero non me deserens, sed respectans, in ea profecto 
loco diseessUf quo miM ipH eemehat esse vewien&wm^^ Cfie, de 
Senectute, 

Suspense and uncertainty, fear and darkness, doubts 
and problematical speculations, the opaque and semi- 
transparent mists of the most exalted and refined phi- 
losophy of the ancients concerning a future state of 
existence, are all removed by the Gospel of Christ, and 
the distant hills are radiant with the glorious truth, that 
''Life and immortality are brought to light by the 
Gospel." Both worlds, as well as the written word, and 
the craving desire for an unending life which is implanted 
in every breast, alike testify to the same fact. Dives 
and Abraham bore their testimony to the same truth : the 
one to immortality replete with all the inconceivable horrors 
of the lost ; the other to life with all its blessed reunions 
and socialities. The Christian looks forward to the day 
of his death, not only as the ending of his trials, perse- 
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outions, and adversities, but as the consummation of all 
his hopes, and most enlarged desires. The good man 
fears not death, but sin, which is the sting of death. He 
is not troubled about the end of his earthly pilgrimage ; 
when, or where he may come in contact with the last 
enemy, but to be found in Ohrist. This is his shelter, 
shield, strong tower, covert from the stormy wind and 
tempest, and his harbour of refuge where death is not — and 
may not enter. Death can only be terrible to those who 
have made no provision fiDr the future, who have centred 
all their hopes and anxieties in time, and have thus been 
dead while living. To live implies a great deal. The 
man of God is he who really lives. To be unduly 
anxious about the present, to be fall of forebodings, to 
feed upon the husks of the world's gilded and fleeting 
pleasures, and not to answer the great end of our being, 
is to be really dead ; then, as Cato observes — 

<< Ne timeas iUam quae vitae est ultima finis : 
Qui mortem metuit, quod vivit perdit id ipeum." 

0. de Moribus. 

The partially enlightened heathen looked upon the body 
as the soul's place of sojourn ; and upon death as the 
Boul's release to its permanent residence in a future state 
of abode, where it should enjoy eternally the smiles of 
the gods, and the society of all those who had rendered 
themselves worthy of esteem in this world for their in- 
dissoluble friendship, patriotism, military prowess, learn- 
ing and piety. 

How varied the incidents in the Redeemer's life I At 
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and shed tears over his tomb ; but now he sees his own 
winding-sheet, and the pompous and empiy insignia 
of death. Now, he sees himself seated on the bier on 
which, perhaps, many before had been carried to the 
silent grave, and whither they had bat just left off carry- 
ing him; his yonthfdl and loving associates, and the 
elders of the city, and — more to him than they all — ^his 
weeping widowed mother ; bat the brighest, and flEurest, 
and best, Jesus was seen by him. Tes, he now sees by 
whom he has been raised to life, " When the quicken- 
ing voice of God reaches the heart of a sinner, his first 
business is to lift up his head to contemplate the awful 
state in which he is found, and the horrible pit over 
which he hangs, and look about for a deliverer from the 
hell which is moved from beneath to meet him at his 
coming. Prayer to God for the salvation he needs is in- 
dispensably requisite to every awakened sinner : let him 
speak in prayer and praise. Let him also declare the 
power and goodness which have thus rescued him from 
the painQ ef an eternal death."* 

'<He speaks, and listening to His voioe, 

New life the dead receive ; 
The monmfol, broken hearts rejoice : 

The hnmble poor believe." 

The bier being set down on the ground, the young man 
steps off, and is presented by the Saviour to his mother. 
A profoundly reverential fear takes hold of the bystanders, 

* Dr. Adam Clarke. 
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and the heart of the widow dances for joy. The arches 
of heaven resound with haUeligahs and praise, and the 
gong of triumph over death bursts forth from the redeemed 
ones above ; and is echoed back by the church militant 
whenever any of the spiritually dead are quickened, and 
walk in newness of life. 
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9ht 9«9 lltsters ; fr. Hit 6tt Skhis 

LFKB X., 42. 



Wlien Queen Elizabeth widied to repress the nsmg 
power of anj of her nohflitj, idio might, in 117 vsj-, he 
likelj to annoj her, she would send them m intiBflftkn 
of her intoitioii to pft j them a royal Tisit at a certain 
time. The splendoor and costs coiiseqiient on the en- 
tertainmoit of royaltj were» in those days, afanoet mora 
than the means of the richest nohleman eoald comfivt- 
ably meet ; and the consequence was tint some were not 
at an amfaitioiis to he hcmoored with a second ynsoL 
Howerer, some of these honoured ones having to mort- 
gage hurge portions of their estate, tiieir power and 
infiaenee became crippled, and thos tiie Qneen gained 
her point. 

It was jerj different when the Sorereign of Heayen 
and Earth went to the house of Martha, He did not go 
thither with the wish to impoTerish, but to enrich ; it 
was not to cow, but io inspire with holy boldness. Martha, 
in her anxiety to entertain the SaTionr, seems to haye 
lost sight of the nature of His character and mission. 
He, as the Great Teacher, called at her boose for tiie 
purpose of instroeting the two sisters in the Tital prin- 
ciples of His religion ; and she ooght to have followed 
the coarse pursued by her sister Mary, and to baye been 
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more solicitous about divine instruction, and less careful 
about the nature and extent of the entertainment she 
wished to give on the occasion of the Sayiour*s visit. 

The fare of Jesus was always of the simplest kind, 
perhaps, never exceeding one course at a meal. Sim- 
plicity has more to do with comfort than variety ; and, 
doubtless, thi^ was one part of the lesson that Christ 
wished to teach Martha. But His great desire evidently 
was to fix the attention of Martha on those weightier 
concerns of eternal importance which were the delight of 
Mary to listen to, as she sat at Jesus' feet. The two 
sisters, on this occasion, were absorbed by opposite con- 
siderations ; the one by an anxious desfre to minister to 
the temporal comfort of Christ, and the other by a deep 
solicitude to profit by the Saviour's visit. The rebuke 
given to Martha was gentle and admonitory : the com- 
mendation of Mary was well-timed and salutary. We 
are not to suppose that it was the habit of Martha to be 
regardless of the teaching and words of Ohrist, nor that 
Mary had no care or anxiety about entertaining Him.^ 
No, far otherwise. He or she who learns of Christ, im- 
bibes the spirit of Christ, and is careful to entertain the 
servants of the Saviour. No matter about the cut of the 
coat or the shape of the hat, or what distinguishing name 
they may bear. 

It has been well remarked that, *<if religion be any- 
thing, it must be everything." That which concerns the 
entire range of our being, which is the foundation and 
source of our good, whether present or future ; which. 
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Uutftms : mi : 9b< pisit who t^Umb^i ttjr 
Into a S^i^atm^n 9m( to m Jesns. 



LUKE XIX. 



Zaecluens was one of those detested eharaelers ?rith 
whom the Jews would not assoeiate, and for whom they 
conld not a£ford a eomphieent look or kind word ; and, 
judging from the ordinary expressions of human natore, 
this feeling is not a matter of surprise. 

He was chief among the publicans ; that is, he was a 
receiver-general, or fcirmer of the taxes of the Boman 
government. Many or most of these tax-collectors were 
guilty of the vilest acts of rapacity and extortion ; and 
they, without remorse, violated the laws of nations, 
acting without the slightest regard to principle, and moral 
rectitude. 

Being accustomed to scenes of misery and wretched- 
ness, they could unmovedly witness the distress and des- 
titution of the widow and the ^Ediierless, and boast oi 
being the occasion of widespread misery. 

The piercing cries of the infEmt, hanging on the breast 
of its disconsolate mother, whose source of nourishment 
was dried up, and of the orphan who was early thrown 
upon the wide and selfish world without a protector, or 
even sympathising friend and adviser, instead of exciting 
within them benevolent emotions, only served to move 
them to fresh acts of fiendish cruelty. Thus did many 
become rich with the spoils of the poor and destitute. 
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Although this might be the general character of the 
Boman tax gatherers, it would be very uncharitable and 
wrong in us to condemn them all. At any rate, I think 
we may fairly conclude that Zacchaeus was one honour- 
able exception. That person must be bad indeed who 
has no redeeming quality. The faults of others afford 
■ no palliation or extenuation for our own. To be un- 
charitable in our thoughts and conclusions is as much 
a transgression of the divine law, as to be openly pro- 
£Eme. From what source certain fastidious persons 
derive their ideas and conceptions of the niceties of dis- 
tinctions which they make between different sins, I know 
not. Certain, I am, that the Bible does not warrant such 
a course. 't* It is so-called little sins, which, in the moral 
soil, aet like the wire worms in the natural soil. Sin is 
no trifle. A simple elementary substance is perfectly in- 
operative, alone. So it is in morals. 

* Many of the subtle hair dividers of the present day make 
the most ridiculous distinctions about right and wrong, vulgar 
and polite, &o. By some, all smokers are consigned to per- 
dition; others allow the use of meerschaums and cigars, but 
oondemn short day pipes, except used by persons of some 
itanding in life. With some, it is decidedly wrong to smoke 
out of doors, but not In-doors. Others oondemn the use of 
drinks altogether; while some consider the taking of beer to be 
vulgar, but to drink Port, Sherry, or Spirits is polite. Some 
fay you may take your glass at home, or a private party ; 
but to do so at an inn is decidedly coarse and vulgar — if not 
sinful. 

Another class of personH think it a breach of divine and human 
laws to knock a person down in the street and rob him, but not 
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awakened sinner acts. Mere pharisees and formalists do 
not know anything aboat earnestness in religion ; and 
those who are in earnest to obtain salvation are considered 
by them as fanatics. They are only earnest prayers that 
are acceptable to God. The pharisee and lifeless pro- 
fessor know nothing abont being in earnest when they 
petition the throne of grace. The publican's prayer is 
recorded as one of the acceptable and successful prayers. 
The Syrophenician woman was in earnest to gain her suit; 
and so were the dying thief, and Saul of Tarsus. All 
that are now inhabiting the realms of glory, men, women, 
and children, apostles, martyrs, and confessors; the 
prophets, seers, and fathers of the Church were all ac- 
customed to earnest prayer while on earth. And why 
not ? Was not the Great Teacher Himself in earnest 
when He prayed ? Witness Gethsemane, the Cross, &o. 
The compilers of our incomparable liturgy must have 
been men of earnest, believing prayer. Happy would it 
be for Christendom and the world at large if all who use 
the excellent service of the Church were as much in earnest 
as they were ! 

To see Christ occupied the entire range of thought, 
desire, and feeling of Zacchaeus; — and it is now, as 
then, the all-absorbing concern of those who sincerely 
seek after Christ, and an experimental knowledge of his 
Salvation. Zacchaeus laid aside his business ; however 
pressing it might be, he manfully faced the difficulties 
by which he was beset, which, in his case, were of a 
humiliating nature. God, by his Spirit was preparing 
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him for Bometliing more than a mere glance at the 
Friend of Sinners. — He was being disposed ftdly to 
receive Christ, — he was shortly to be received and 
acknowledged as one of the sons of Abraham. To this 
end he had been led to the determination of mnning 
before and climbing up into the Sycamore tree : — it was 
not because of pride, blindness, or hardness of heart 
that he did so ; — ^no, the proud are not accustomed to 
encounter difficulties and overcome obstacles to gain a 
sight of Christ. — This was as much as he could do, — 
and, for the present, as mucH as was required of him. 
At length the dense crowd gets near, — a stop is made, 
they halt, — and the Healer of the sick, the Feeder of 
the hungry, — ^the Cleanser of lepers, the Calmer of the 
stormy wind and tempest, the Baiser of the dead to 
life, — the Preacher of deliverance to the captives, and 
the Friend of publicans and sinners stops, — He calls, — 
and bids Zacchaeus come down; — ^yes, — he was to 
" mdks haste and come down quickly.*' — Christ was in 
haste to see him, Phariaee i — ^vaunt not thyself. — 
Scoffer f cease, and for ever lay aside thy mocking ; 
Contrite one ! — be encouraged ; — ^the Saviour speaks to 
the chief among the publicans, and says, <' to-day I 
must abide at thy house,** — and He speaks to thee. — 
The language of the God of Jacob is, '* Come now, and 
let us reason together ; though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow ; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.'* Isa. i. 18." Behold 
I stand at the door, and knock : if any man hear my 
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99 mg gatiiijg Spetis ml$ Us^ it fkt 
bfwitifttl ©aU irjf <l , nil hat 

I feel deeply interested in your irdfive — both iemponl 
and spiritoal — ^but especially the latter. Aqgda me also 
interested in yon in yonr indiTidnal and eoUective 
capacity. They are yonr ministering spirits. Troe, they 
are bnsied in matters adapted to their nature, oi the 
loftiest and most sublime character ; lory we may oon- 
ceive that they have distinct offices assigned them in the 
gOYemment of this world ; and feel an interest, peculiar 
to their nature and office, which we cannot enter into, in 
all those things which God permits or ^points, £[>r the 
purposes of justice or mercy, and the full deyelopment 
of His character, and immutable perfections. True it is, 
that they are pure beings, possessing most capacious 
intellects : for they are always in the immediate 
presence of God, and so become irradiated more and 
more with the divine glory. God beholds in them a 
reflection of Himself, and these beings have from the 
first dawn of their existence, maintained this holiness. 

Yea, and for aught we know, angels assist in the 
government of worlds infinitely purer than this, such 
now, as this was, when the great I am pronounced every- 
thing which he had made " very good" Yet gloriously 
holy and exalted as are angels, they have a singular and 
deep interest in whatever concerns you for good. Consider 
their intense anxiety to Mhom the mysterious scheme of 
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man's redemption. We are infuirmed that ** Angels desire 
to look into it." They are looking yet, but, 
** In vain the flr8t4x)m seraph tries 
To soand the depth of love divine." 
for lov0y REDEEMING LOYE is *' a fathomloss ahyss/' it 
cannot be sounded; it is a height which cannot be 
scaled. Every penitent at the foot of the cross is the 
occasion of increased wonder and adoration in heavezr, 
and on earth. You remember the time when yon were 
counting the cost of eternal life, when ihe words '* If 
any man will come after me let him deny himself/* &c.^ 
came with peculiar force to your mind ; when you were 
conflicting with the powers of darkness, when the fames 
of God's wrath were gathering about Sinai, when the 
trumpet sounded, as if to summon earth, heaven, hell, 
and all the elements ; men, devils, and angels to bind 
you hand and foot, and cast you into outer darkness ; 
when justice rose sternly from the midst of those clouds 
like " a consuming fire" enlightening you to see the con- 
demnatory character of the Law ; the insulted Spirit, 
means of grace, offers of mercy, terms of reconciliation 
never improved. You cried out — 

" Guilty I staaid before Thy face. 
Oil me 1 feel Thy wrath abide ; 

' Tis just the sentence should take place, 

' Tis juBir— ^Mif Oh I Thy Son hath died." 

At length you^ fully abandoned the service of the devil. 

You plucked out right-eye-sins; and cut off right-hand 

sins," and cried " God be merciful to me a sinner." — ^It 

came from your heart, and it went to the voiy heart of 
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Jesus. Now observe the change of the scene, stem Jastiee 
is dissolved into mercy ; — and where the flaming fiiev 
and the sword were, — ^the cross is. Ton heard the 
Sayionr speak. " Come nnto me aU je that are weaiy 
and heavy laden, and I will give you rest." With yonr 
heart yon obeyed, cast yonr all at the foot of the cross, — 
and yon received pardon, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. Angels were hovering abont yon all the way 
through, and they winged their flight to glory, — ^with the 
news " Behold he prayeth." — ^And then what joy was 
felt by that heavenly throng, when the intelligence 
reached them that yon were made an heir of glcoy and 
a citizen of heaven ! Having got yonr religion under 
these circumstances there is no reason to question the 
genuineness of your fedth. This is the unmistakable 
doctrine of the Bible. Repentarice towards Godj and faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ. Genuine repentance is godly 
sorrow ; and is inseparably connected with saving faith. 
I feel bold to say that, no sooner does a man really and 
truly repent of his sins, and entirely abominate and 
abandon them, with a full determination, by the grace of 
God never again to touch, taste, nor handle the unclean 
thing, than he will get pardon. A person cannot exercise 
saving faith before he has truly repented. This is the 
Strait Gate, thi-ough which all pass who set out properly 
for heaven. 

Well, now, when you received pardon, you were re- 
stored to the favor and peaQe of God, and became the 
possessor of indescribable joy in the Holy Ghost. You 
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felt all ready for heayen, and wanted to go atrcdght to 
glory. You dreamed of no such things as clouds, re- 
actions, storms, and testing times. But you have seen 
ihem and felt them, and your ** feet had well nigh 
slipped.** You could not understand how it was that 
you were surrounded by so much darkness, assailed by 
fluch severe temptations. The adversary of your soul 
has no doubt been trying to argue with you concerning 
your religion ; telling you that you have been mistaken, 
or you have sinned again, and so you will continue to do ; 
and, therefore, it would be much more to your credit, and 
the cause of Christ would suffer comparatively little, by 
your giving up your public profession and the like. How 
much like reason does this appear ! Temptations and 
insinuations of this nature are by no means uncommon ; 
every true christian is more or less asscdled by them. 
No sooner does a man enter upon the road to heaven, 
than every inch of ground is disputed by the grand ad- 
versary of God and man. The believer needs to buckle 
on the whole armour of God ; for he has to contend 
against principalities, powers, and spiritual wickednesses 
about heavenly affairs. ''For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood (merely) but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places.*' These are 
the powers and influences which God permits to test the 
reality of your religion. You neeii establishing grace. 
You need a something to render you proof against the 
insidious desires of the flesh, and the wiles of the devil. 
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siiend to the Divine teachiiigs, and the powers and mem- 
bers of the body to the performance of the various duties 
of religion. The service of God, you now find, is perfect 
freedom ; commending itself to year rationality ; as being 
quite consistent with your compound nature, and as a 
probationer for eternity. You are now a channel of 
Divine communication. God intends, through you, to 
bless others, as far as your influence does, or may here* 
after extend. You are a vessel of mercy ; you must, 
therefore, exhibit, and take pleasure in proclaiming the 
infbite love of God to sinners, as manifested in the free 
nnasked-for gift of His Son to save the world ; and dis- 
played in your salvation, who wvre previously, '^ ii\jurious, 
a blasphemer,*' a hater of everything good, conmiendable, 
and laudable, in one word^ the chief of sinners. This is 
the opinion every really regenerated man entertains of 
himself. He feels himself to be the chief of sinners. 
He considers that he is, to say the least, a fair specimen 
of what the Gospel can accomplish, and vnU accomplish^ 
if it be fairly tried, by the very worst of mankind. In 
iaot, the glory of the Gospel is more strikingly mani- 
fested in and by such cases. You must labour to be 
Christ's intelligible and unmistakable epistle tq the 
world. The Lord says, '* Ye are the light of the world," 
'^ the salt of the earth." His people are expected to be 
reprovers of the works of darkness : *' by pureness, by 
knowledge, by longsuffering, brotherly kindness, charity, 
i&o." Being bom of the spirit, walk therein, with lowli- 
ness, meekness, chastity. 

M 
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pansive view of its eoonomy, its movements, and its 
peculiar glories, which will then be laid open to iheir in- 
spection, will exercise the faculties and form a considera- 
ble portion of the felicity of renoyated moral agents. **' 
One achieyement in science and religion is a step to 
another. Thousands of things tu*e now clear to him 
which before were nought but confdsion and obscurity ; 
still he goes on to another attainment, making fresh 
discoveries as he passes along, the clouds are being dis- 
persed ; by this means he is placed on vantage ground 
with respect to many niore ; these, when arrived at, pre- 
pare the way for still higher ; he sees from this eminence 
other wonders and mysteries yet unexplored. At 
present he sees nothing beyond, through the dimness of 
his mental vision ; however, he proceeds and soon he 
attains those distant eminences. No sooner does he find 
himself on those once distant points of observation, than 
he finds himself surrounded by as many more ; and so 
will it be for ever. Faith is that principle which leads 
the Christian on from grace to grace, and from glory to 
glory. You now know comparatively little of God ; but 
grow in grace, and be determined under all circumstances 
to go on to know the Lord ; if you walk with Christ in 
the garden, you will by and by ascend the mountain with 
Him : and oh, what a glorious prospect wiU you then 
behold! When you descend, what beauty, harmony, 
consistency, and admirable blending will you discover in 
all the dispensations of God t Well, now, all this is to 
* Dick's irhilosophy of a Future State, p. 140. 
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anU'Scripturdl and nngodly to live by feeling. Further, 
there are many reasons, which commend themselves to 
every thinking person, bat especially to every true 
Christian why we should live by faith. You will perceive, 
in general, that it keeps everything in its proper place. 
It recognizes the all-sufiiciency of the atonement, and 
the dependency of man. '* Let us not be astonished 
that Jesus requires us to believe in Him, in order that 
He may grant us his favours or blessings. What more 
just, more natural, more reasonable! Faith honours 
the Saviour ; unbelief dishonours him. Faith glorifies 
him ; unbelief robs him of his glory. Faith renders 
homage to his love, to his power, to his promises; 
unbelief denies his love, his power, his promises. Faith ^ 
unites the sinner to him ; unbelief leaves the sinner far 
from him.'** There is no confusion or clashing in God, 
or any of his operations ; — ^but all is infinite order, har- 
mony, and beauty. There is nothing in his dispensa- 
tions ; no principle, or element which he employs 
for the accomplishment of his purposes, directly consi- 
dered, which is opposed to his character; and those 

*Etne rums iton/nompas que, pour nous accorder ses graces^ 

JSsus exige que nous crayons en lui, Quoi de plusjustey de plus 

natwrel, de plus raisonaible! La fd honore le Sawoev/r ; 

Vincredulvti le dishonore. La foi le glorifie ; Vvn,CTidulvb6 Im 

ramt sa gloire. La foi rend hommage a soa amour, a sa puisS' 

once, a ses prmnesses ; VincridulUi nie son amour, sapuissa/nce 

jses promesses. La foi u/nit le piekeur a lui ; VincriduMi 

laisse le picheur loin de lui. Vide Sermons par C. Scholl, p. 
37. 
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indirect means and agencies which he uses, though they» 
abstractedly considered, may in their nature be opposed 
to hit, yet does he make them to answer the end pro- 
posed, ** Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee :" 
This troth has been strikingly demonstated in the history 
of God's people in all ages. While fiEiith thus keeps 
eveiything in its proper place, — ^it also uses all things so 
as to promote the divine glory ; and by consequence, the 
welfare of society. — Faith in Christ is the heavenly 
volition of the soul ; — that is, it connects the will of the 
Christian with that of God ; hence all that God wills is 
immediately willed by the believer. — ^No sooner does a 
man eojoy salvation, than he sets about the work of cul- 
tiyating his hitherto neglected powers. It is a glorious 
truth which stands emblazoned in luminous characters in 
the history of thousands of the redeemer's disciples that, 
previous to their conversion, they were a very short 
xemove from irrational creatures, but afterwards, they 
became gems in the moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
world. Many of them, too, have attained to great emi- 
nence in the sciences. 

Nothing can exercise such a powerful influence upon 
the mental fiEusulties as reunion : and it does not stop 
here ; — ^but by virtue of this principle, all power, whether 
derived from scientific, or literary pursuits, is turned to 
, the best account. Abstract religion from knowledge, — 
find what is a man ? he is a skilful servant of sin, a 
slave to Satan, a curse rather than a blessing to his 
country. Do you want proofs of this statement; if so, 
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<;onsalt the history of several parts of the eontment of 
Europe,— especially France, — and yon will see a host of 
demons incarnate, who, in their perambulations set God 
at defiance, subverted ihe whole course of civil, social, 
and religious life. Now most of these men ranked very 
high in the scale of learning. ** Knowledge pufTeth up, 
but charity edifieth." 

" Knowledge alas ! 'tis all in vaiil 

And allin vain ottr fear, 
Our stubborn sins will fight and reign. 

If love be absent there." 

You must not suppose, for a moment, that you may 
or may not acquire useftil learning, as it may suit you ; 
every disciple of Christ is bound to cultivate all his 
faculties and talents, and to the YeijtUmostoi hisability too. 
** A great outcry has frequently been made, by many of 
those who wish to be considered as pious persons, about 
the vanity of human science. Certain divines in their 
wiitings, and various descriptions of preachers, in their 
pulpit declamations, not unfrequently attempt to em- 
bellish their discourses, and to magnify ihe truths of 
Scripture, by contrasting them wit^ what they are 
pleased to call *< the perishing treasures of scientific 
knowledge." " The knowledge we derive from the 
Scriptures," say they, ** is able to make us wise unto 
salvation ; all other knowledge is but comparative folly. 
The knowledge of Christ and Him crucified will endure 
for ever ; but all human knowledge is transitory, and 
wiU perish for ever when this world comes to an end. Men 
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weary themselves with diving into human science 
while all that results to them is vanity and vexation of 
spirit. Men may hecome the greatest philosophers, and 
have their understandings replenished with every kind 
of human knowledge, and yet perish for ever. What 
have we to do with the planets and the stars, and 
whether they be peopled with inhabitants ? Our business 
is to attend to the salvation of our souls." 

** Now, although some of the above, and similar asser- 
tions, when properly modified and explained, may be 
admitted as true, yet the greater part of them, along 
with hundreds of similar expressions, are either am- 
biguous or fjEdse. But, although tiiey were all admitted 
as strictly true, what effect can the frequent reiteration 
of such comparisons and contrasts have on the mass of 
the people to whom they are addressed ; who are already 
too much disinclined to the pursuit of general knowledge, 
but to make fchem imagine, that it is useless, and in 
some cases dangerous, to prosecute any other kind of 
knowledge than what is derived directly from the Scrip- 
tures? And what is the knowledge which the great 
majority of those who attend the public services of reli- 
gion have acquired of the contents of the sacred Oracles? 
It is too often, I fear, exceedingly vague, confused, and 
superficial ; owing, in a great measure, to the want of 
those habits of mental exertion, which a moderate prose- 
cution of useful science would have induced'** Beally 
to know " Jesus Christ and Him crucified" comprehends 

* Dick's Philosophy of a Future State, pp. 184-5. 
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everything that is worth the knowing. It takes in the 
existence of God, his natural and moral perfections, the 
creation of the world, its relation to other worlds, the 
yarions laws of matter and motion, — ^the yarieties, uses, 
and adaptations of things, the creation and &U.of man, 
the rise and Ml of empires, the infinitely wise and 
gracious dispensations of providence, the moral goyem- 
ment, of God, — the redemption of the world by Jesus 
Christ, — the harmony of the divine attribntes in the 
Atonement, Natural and Revealed religion, eonversian of 
the Soul, regeneration and entire santification of our 
nature, means of grace, private, social, and public reli- 
gion ; all those arts and sciences which some of these 
things imply, rewards and punishments, time and 
eternity; — these and infinitely more, are implied in 
knowing Christ. He is spoken of as being God ; — acts 
of creation, providence, redemption, and grace are 
ascribed to Him, and He will be the Judge of the human 
race. Our diversified powers are not given to ns to use 
at random,— or not at all, — we are to eye God in every- 
thing." " The heavens declare the glory of God." 
" The earth is full of the miyesty of His glory." " How 
manifold are thy works, Lord ! in wisdom hast thou 
made them all : the earth is full of thy riches, so is the 
great and wide sea. The glory of the Lord shall endure 
for ever, the Lord shall rejoice in all his works. The 
Bedeemer condescends to make use of certain similes in 
order to communicate divine truths : — Then as far as 
your means and opportunities will serve, prosecute all 
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proper knowledge,— observing to make the whole sab- 
•errient to the glory of God If yon do this, you will 
** shine as the son in the kingdom of your father. " 

Bear in mind that you are ** stewards of the manifold 
graee of God.'* You are entrusted with heayen's 
ehoioest treasures. As such it is reasonably expected of 
you to " occupy till" " the Lord come." There is not 
one talent to be abused, indirectly by misusing it, or 
directhf by turning it into a sinful channel. All must be 
used for God, his cause, and people. You must not be 
an occasional servant ; full of zeal in the midst of God's 
people, and undistinguishable from Satan's servants in 
the world* You may consider that your powers, directly 
and indirectly considered, are very limited. Perhaps 
00 ; — ^but are they as numerous and vigorous as they 
might have been or may be ? If so, — ^then your respon- 
dbilities are in the same ratio. But you must also 
remember that your responsibilities are in the ratio of 
what you may became by the right use of those means 
with which God has surrounded you. I presume that 
the misapprehension of this principle in ethics has been, 
and still is, the occasion of much indifference in many 
professors of religion : Observe the inhabitants of Meroz 
were to be cursed, not for what they had done, but for 
their neglect of a plain and imperative duty. The 
fleverity of the sentence was in the strictest accordance 
with justice. — Wherever true religion is deeply seated 
in the heart, it will pervade the whole man. The life 
of such is one continued scene of self-denial, active 
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exertion, pore beneyolence ; — ^where it is in name only, 
we hear mnch talking, load declamation, and the like. 
Onr faith is to be manifested to the world and angels by 
our works. Where there are no works ; there is no faith ; 
and where there is no genuine faith there can be no 
good works. It has been very justly obserred that 
** Oovetousness is the sin of the Christian Church/' — fyr 
aught we know to the contrary, it has indirectly damned 
millions of immortal beings. Notwithstanding, prudent 
foresight and forethought, are not only proper in them- 
selves : but, without them God's purposes would be 
equally frustrated. He blesses the labours of the hus- 
bandman ; he giyes seedtime and harvest. The fruits 
of the earth are gathered in, not for immediate wants 
exclusively, but for the future. We are taught to 
** provide things honest in the sight of all men," to ** be 
diligent in business." With our diligence in business 
is directly or indirectly connected, or flows from itj the 
well-being of the universal family. If a man therefore 
" neglect his own," he is justly reprehensible ; because, 
as his sphere of action and time are limited, it is his 
bounden duty, to the utmost of his ability, aU things con- 
sidered, to put his children in possession of all those 
meaiis whereby they may carry out all praiseworthy 
efforts for the glory of God and the good of society. 
Now all these things, by the blessing of God, can be 
accomplished without being covetous. We are taught 
to ** beware of covetousness which is idolatry." It 
consists in a desire to have more than one's due. This 
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vice may very properly be coneidered as the foundation of 
oppression, slavery, war, thefb, &c. What we can con- 
sistently pray for, whether temporal or spiritual, God 
expects us to labour for. As covetousness, however, is 
a sin to which all are more or less liable, so you will have 
to be cautious lest you M into this ** snare of the devil.'* 
Many have laboured to show and to prove that it is meet 
and right to lay up an amount of wealth for their children, 
either that they may live at ease, or set up in a respect- 
able way of business. How far this conduct in profes- 
sors of religion is true or false we shall see to some 
extent, from the following : — " The earth is the 
Lord's and the fulness thereof." '* The gold and the 
silver are mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills." 
*^ The blessing of the Lord is in the habitation of the 
righteous." '* The wicked blesseth the covetous whom 
the Lord abhorreth. ' ' * * Lay not up for yourselves iyeasure 
on earth." ** Seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness ; and all these things shall be added unto 
you." The above passages of Scripture are sufficient to 
show this part of my letter in its intended light. God is 
the fountain and dispenser of all good. His goodness is 
visible in everything, what he permits as well as what he 
appoints. Goodness flows from God and runs through 
the world, the universe, and heaven. 

'^ Its Btreams the whole creation reach ; 
So plenteous is the store." 
He who is possessed of any means whatever for the 
doing of good in the world, is botmd to do it. It is not 
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sufficient for as to do things by proxy, when we are 
capable of doing them onrselves. We are apt to look at 
the mass, and lose onr indiyidnal responsibliity in the 
crowd. Strictly speaking, no man can do the woik of 
another. Death cannot. WhatcTer talents God has en-* 
tmsted to yon, yon yonrself are righteously expected faith* 
folly to use. Itisa plain duty which cannot be shifted fnmi 
one to another. We seem to act, in a great measure, as 
if the Almighty lost sight of indiyidnals in the mass. 
We are but channels, through as God intends to forthw 
his cause, and benefit the world. If we want specimens 
of pure philanthropy, and self denial for the cause of 
Christ, let us consider Jesus; He laid aside His ^oty, 
and led a life of ignominious suffering, and ultimately 
died, that He might lay the foundation complete, and 
continue the building, which He has prepared for them 
that lore God. Let us look at the self denials, and hard- 
ships of Paul and his coadjutors. Howard, Wesley, 
Fletcher — ^in short, M truly pious people^ K Wesley had 
been at all covetously disposed, he might have amassed 
his thousands, but he chose to die worth somewhere 
about nothing. Covetousness is sinful in its nature, 
baneful in its tendency, and damnable in its result. I 
unhesitatingly aver that, if the wealth which is within the 
pale of the Church, to say nothing about the world, were 
but used as God intends it, the salvation of the heathen 
would be promoted, with a hundredfold more rapidity. 
Yes, while the heathen are perishing '' for lack of 
knowledge" thousands are worshipping at their golden 
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stuines. -^So use every talent, my brethren, that Oodf 
not yoQ, may say at the last, <* You have done what you 
oould.'^ Finally, as stewards, it is required of you to 
'< be fjEtithful in all things/' But the principle, or more 
properly speaking vke, which I have just been depreca- 
ting, gives God the lie. God has stated that the very 
hairs of our head are numbered, our times are in his 
hands. One of His servants He fed' by a raven, which 
brought himhi9 daily food. Let the maxim of one of the 
best men that have ever lived, be adopted by you, <<Get 
all you can, save all you can, anH give all you can." 

Try to obtain a thorough knowledge of all the doctrines 
you profess to believe. It is reasonably expected that 
you should be able to '< give an answer to every man 
that asketh jqn the reason of the hope that is in you ; 
with meekness and fear." In order to the accomplish^ 
ment of so desirable and important an end, one on which 
BO much of your present stability and usefnhiess, and 
fiitore blessedness, depends,— read the Bible. It is the 
Word of God. Bear this always in your mind. God 
has given it, and in his providence has handed it down, 
midst the rise and fall of empires, reign of terror and 
infidelily, in order that his rational and accoxmtable 
ereature man might know Him, — ^the relation he sustains 
to his creatures, — ^and those in which his creatures stand 
io him, and how they are to square their lives on earth, so 
as to have an << abundant entrance ministered unto them 
into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
JefOB Christ. In short everything is contained in it 
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oat in religion. If you consoli |^ f^g^ <^ tOie UflliHy 
of holy men and woven, yoa wOl find tbal liiegr apent 
much time in iheir closets ; for reading, wwidrtjrfion, and 
prayer. In the silence and 8ecliiflia& of tlie doflek, nbai 
tbcChristiAn and his (jod are tlie only parties proseot ; 
then, all the thoughts, words, and actions ; all the motiiea, 
ends, fieelings, and desires, so £ur as he can, or nuj be 
rendered capable of remembering, should he made to 
pass in review before the minor of troth. The law of 
his God shonld be consnlted ; pardon for aU omissions, 
and commissions, opposed to thai law, should he most 
ardentiy implored in the name of Jesus ; graee to enaUe 
him in time to come to glorify God in eifciy thoog^ 
word, action, gestore, and desire. It is in his dose^ 
where the bdiever gets a better knowledge of liitnfM>tf, 
the deceitfnlness of his heart ; where he renews his 
strength, whence he proceeds into the church and the 
world, better prepared for doing and suffering the will of 
God. Whence arise that sameness, coldness, rounded- 
speaking, what they were ten, twenfy, or» more years 
since ? Whence / I verily believe from a sinfol negleei 
of cultivating private religion. Whence that weakness 
feebleness, and instability ? From a n^lect of private 
meditation, prayer, confession, and getting the sbr^ngth 
renewed. How is it that so many are always b^uoming 
afresh — instead of continuing " in well-doing ?" Why ? 
because they see God so seldom and the world so much. 
liOt Buch be as buovs floating over some dangerous rock 
to you i pray for grace, cry mightily to God ; to keep 
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yon from falling into this snaro of the devil. With 
many^ that place of sacred retirement, which was for- 
merly a << Bethel," has lost all its charms ; the world is 
allowed to enter within the sacred enclosure. Evil desire s 
and a thousand evil spirits are now there. The heavens 
may well appear to he brass. In your necessary intercourse 
with the world give decided proofs that you are in Christ. 
Many, like a ship's vane, veer to any or every point of 
the compass, but let not this be the case with you. Make 
H a theme gf your conversation one with another. How 
much i^ lost by fiEdling in this particular! Religious 
eonveifisation seems an intrusion in some professedly 
pious circles. Anything but that. — Now, I feel certain 
that if Christ were formed in their hearts ** the hope of 
glory," they would, above all things, delight in convers- 
ing about Him, and the blissfol country beyond the 
grave ; they would take indescribable pleasure in hearing 
about the ** incorruptible and undefiled inheritance ;" 
their btnre associates, the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
martyrs, confessors; the glorious disclosures and revela- 
tions ; the employment of glorified intelligences. My 
dear brethren, the name of Jesus is increasingly charming, 
the more his people talk about him. — ^You will, by this 
means, answer the great end of your creation and pre- 
servation ; — you win win souls to Christ ; and thus be 
the instrument in God*s hands, of peopling heaven. 
Be determined in every possible way, to be useful. — 
Remember that all is activity in heaven ; and so must it 
]be pn earth. See that you ewry 4ay *^ know in whjow'' 
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yon '' have beliered." Have aU moee moral qiialifiea- 
tions or graees, which are pointed out in the BiUe, as 
heing the distinguishing features of Christ and his true 
followers ; and without which no man can lay jnst claim 
to the name of Christian. Some of these qualifications 
are loye, joy, peace, long suffering, temperance. Now 
these are emphatically graces; God gives them «to all 
that helieTOy — and to none else. I must now draw my 
letter to a close ; — and in doing so let me nrge npon 
you with aU seriousness to be unshaken, undeviatingy 
finn to your principles. Set your mind on liwig and 
dying in the/otfA. If aU the Christians in the world 
were to forsake Christ, it would be no reason why you 
should slacken, or abandon the post of duty and honour. 
Instances of backsliding, lukewammess, and indifference 
are too frequent. But ''be " you ''fidthfnl unto death." 
Many persons " make shipwreck of £utk, and of a good 
conscience,*' through looking at the fiulures of others. 
They conclude that it is impossible for them to stand 
firm to the truth, since so many, who were more likely 
than they, hare £dlen. Others there are, and not a few, 
who consider that their circumstances are so Teiy pecu- 
liar, and more trying than those in which most other 
persons are placed, that they eatmoi hold out to the end. 
Now should you be tempted to come to conclusions of 
this TUkture, let me affectionately remind you ; that you 
are under a dangerous mistake ; for eyerything which 
God^ either appoints or permits, is designed to prranote 
the good of his people ;'' — ^All are yours. There is not 
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a circamstanoe which takes place on the vast theatre of 
the world, but is one way or other, bringing about the 
good of His children. If tribulations, persecution, and 
the like were not opposed by ns, but profited by as 
intended by the governor of the universe, good would 
alwaya follow to those who are exercised thereby. 
Remember at all times that you are under a course of 
discipline for heaven : — Christ " wa^ made perfect 
through suffering." — ''Let patience have her perfect 
work;'* then nothing aan prevent you from being 
** fjEtithful unto death." God has a supreme right to try 
us by what means he thinks proper, and in what way he 
thinks fit : — ^If you consult the history of God's people ; 
you will find that, many of them were called to endure 
the greatest possible hardships; such as the loss of all 
worldly emoluments, comfortable situations ; the loss of 
friends, who, in the day of their calamity forsook them, 
and some of whom Satan converted into fiends. Scores 
of huge volumes might be filled with the persecutions of 
God's people. There have been times, when the inventive 
powers of men were used for the contriving of an infinite 
number and variety of instruments of torture in order to 
torment and afflict the children of God : — They had trial 
of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover of bonds 
and imprisonments. They were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, were tempted, were slain with the sword : they 
wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins; being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented ; (of whom the world was 
not worthy) they wandered in deserts, and in mountains, 
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and in dens and eavefi of the eaiih." I mi^t quote 
many passages from the ancient and modern histoiy of 
the church, to show joo the severiiy of the discipline to 
which the children of God haye heen sabjected, for the 
trial of their faith ; bnt my limits will not admit of it, 
I shall therefore content myself with a qnotation from 
Dick, bearing on this point : — ^he obsenres ** the horrible 
cmelties which were committed on the Protestant inha-* 
bitants in the Netherlands by the agents of Charles V. 
and Philip U. of Spain^ where more than a hnndred 
thousand persons of respectable character were butchered 
without mercy by the Dukes of Alya and Partna, for their 
adherence to the religion of the Beformers ; the dreadfrd 
massacres which took place on St. Bartholomew's day^ in 
Paris and throughout eyery proyinee in France; the 
persecutions of the Protestants in England, during the ' 
reign of Queen Mary, when the fires of Bmithfield were 
kindled to consume the bodies of the most pious and 
yonerable men ; the Irish massacre in the reign of 
Charles I., when more than 40,000 inoffensiye indiyi- 
duals were slaughtered without distinction of age, sex, or 
condition ; and with eyery circumstance of ferocious 
cruelty ; the persecutions endured by the Scottish Pres- 
byterians, when they were driyen from their dwellings* 
and hunted like wild beasts by the bloodthirsty Clayer- 
house and bis sayage dragoons ; the many thousands of 
worthy men who haye £Edlen yictims to the flames, and 
the cruel tortures inflicted by the Inquisition of Spain.'' 
Kow these things, be it remembered, are not ideal ; the/ 
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have had an actual existence, — ^they stand in fiill relief 
on the pages of the history of the successive reigns of 
terror. We come to this conclusion that, there are no 
drcmnstances of suffering and trial in which Christians 
may not glorify God. Let it be a settled matter with 
you to keep your religion ; — and you will fibd that God 
in his covenant engagements is pledged to keep you. — 
Let the admonitory language which our Saviour addressed 
to one of his disciples be ever borne in mind by you, — 
and carried out : — viz. ** Follow thou me." If you 
will but do this, you will avoid a thousand evils into 
which very many are fallen. Copy the example of all 
those ancient worthies whose names, characters, and 
deeds are mentioned with so much honour in different 
pturts of the Inspired volume. In a short time, by 
continuing in well-doing, you will reap immortality and 
eternal life. 
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to the neat chapel ; and again was he assailed by the 
fear that ne should not be able to preach. *' What can 
all this mean?" " Why am I thus depmed of aD recol- 
lection T* *^ Why has all this darkness come orer me ?" 
" Is it that I hare tmsted in self, and not depended, as I 
ought to have done, upon the promised help of the Holy 
l^irit r 

The holiest of the Lord's serrants haye often occasion 
to monm over their proneness to pride ; it is fireqiiently 
to be found whai least suspected. Many of their labours 
are firuitless owing to its existence. The great purposes 
of Gbd's mercy are always retarded by it. There is 
much self-exhibition in the best, instead of giving due and 
sole prominence to Christ. Jesus said, " And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth will draw all men unto me." — • 
John xii. 82. Juyenis reflected seriously, and, at length 
came to what, in his case, proyed a salutary and admon- 
itory conclusion ; yiz., that he had not concealed self 
sufficiently ; or that the gospel which he had so repeat- 
edly exhorted others to embrace and maintain, had not 

been fully witnessed and exhibited by him in his own 
life ; or that the trials of life had not been allowed that 

free development and spiritual expansion which they were 

intended to produce ; hence the present perplexity. 

However, when every other prop was removed, and 

notiiing left to which he might cling, in his great 

extremity, he cried unto God ; yea, from this the dark 

deep he cried. Nor did he cry in vain. Light came, — 

Christ came, and the Holy Spirit's powerful d^uonstation 
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oflme ; and the sanotuary was filled with the divine glory, 
hard hearts were softened, and the tears of penitence 
fldwed, — and helievers were edified. 

He took for his text, John IX. 27. «« Will ye also he 
his disciples ?"'K and, if ever he felt the force of St. 
Paul's remark 2 Cor. xii. 10. <* When I am weak, then 
I am strong,'* — ^it was on the present occasion ; for his 
abandonment of self, — and his dependence upon Christ 
approximated towards completion. He now, experi- 
mentally, conld reconcile the paradoxes weakness and 
strength, impotence and power, ignorance and wisdom, 
death and life : for now, he eonld depend npon the Holy 
Spirit for wisdom and power to discharge his duty sttO" 
eessfully and acceptably. 

Since then Juvenis has taken encourageknent ; acnd, in 
his weakness relies npon Christ, whom he ever finds true 
to his promise.-^God blesses him in his '' work of faith, 
and labour of love," by making him usefhl in His vine- 
yard : — ^And he is not without a substantial hope that 
some will be the crown of his *' rejoicing in the day of 
Christ." — ^Let the pastor and the village preacher leam^ 
from this brief sketch, afber having made all due prepa- 
ration for pulpit duties to trust more fully od the help of 

the S pirit of God. ^ 

♦ The manner in which this question was put anticipated an 
answer in the negative. This is clear from the droumstanoes 
of the case, if not so strikingly from our translation. Both 
in Latin and Greek the very words employed convey the idea 
of a negative answer being expected : " Num et vos fieri vultis 
ipsius disoipuU?** Me oai humeis thelete autou mathetai 
genesthai ? 
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Those who listen to the word spoken, little imagiae 
the yearnings, heartbnmings, and mental digression 
which these often experience while they are endeavonring 
to speak for their Master. Nothing short of a sense of 
duty, and the love of God within them, could be sufficient 
to buoy them up, and enable them to weather the chilling 
blasts of winter, the stormy rains, or the summer heats, 
in His service. 

May the God of all grace strengthen, guide, and 
succour all such as are engaged in sowing the seed of 
the Kingdom ; and after their labours on earth are termi- 
nated, may they '* shine as the brightness of the fbma- 
ment for ever and ever." 
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*0 mulier, magna est fides tua : fiat tibi ut vis." — Matt. 
X7., 28. Mark vii. 

Her expression was one of deepest sorrow ; gloom and 
sadness constantly beclouded her otherwise, benignant 
and amiable countenance : smiles had long forsaken her, 
and her Mrj step had given place to one of hesitancy 
and Altering ; in vain her neighbours employed their arts 
to soothe this forlorn daughter of Eve. They could not 
remove the cause; and, therefore, these sad effects 
continued. 

Her daughter was demoniacally possessed. She, whom 
she had brought into being was (excepting her human 
form), closely allied to demons ; for she had none of the 
sensibilities of humanity about her or within her. Day 
by day she raged and foamed with madness ; and even 
the night slumbers were disturbed by her horrid shrieks ; 
and when the silvery rays of the queen of night, or the 
dazzling brightness of the king of day penetrated this 
abode of sorrow and madness, instead of having the 
effect of cheering and calming, seemed only to increase 
the lurid glare of perdition by which the possessed one 
was beset, and make that abode more like the habitation 
of devils. — She was, indeed, a portraiture of the lost. 
Was the mother wrong in yielding to such agonies of 
grief ? Was it a wonder she never smiled : that she 
was mantled with perpetual gloom ? Was it not sad and 
trying to her mind that no physician could be found that 
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had skill enough to prescrihe an antidote; that no 
medicine or regimen could remove the fearful malady ? 
Would you like to have exchanged your position for that 
of the Syro-phenician woman, for a day, or even an hour ? 
No. How different a fhing it is to look at the sufferings 
j^d trials of others, however much we may be affected, 
and sympathize, from artuaUy being the sufferers ! No 
wonder that she sat, and wept, and sighed deeply ; that 
' she was a stranger to refreshing sleep ; iuud that the 
morning light should have no charms for her. Was not 
ber*s a condition to excite the sympathies of imgels, and 
melt the frozen ice-bound hearts of earth f 

However accustomed this woman's acquaintance might 
have become to her tale of grief so as to be indifferent 
to her circumstances, it could not be shaken off hf the 
woman herself. She was obliged to endure it ; she lived 
(if such might be called living) in the midst of it — ^it 
met her at every turn — ^and made her feet run with 
frantic swiftness to get assistance and relief for her child : 
her eyes and ears were incessantly engaged to catch at 
anything which might prove of service. 

At length a bright beam of hope flashed across her 
mind, cheered her heart, chased away her gloom, and lit 
up her face with gladness. Why not ? She had heard 
that Jesus was in the neighbourhood : He who had cast 
out devils, and cured all sorts of diseases ; He who had 
proved himself to be the hope of the hopeless, had come 
— even into her country. How opportune ! She lost no 
time, and soon she found the Saviour. However much 
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Christ might desire a little quiet and privacy, ** he could 
not he hid:*' this woman found him. She was satisfied 
in her own mind that none but Christ could heal her 
daughter ; she had the fullest confidence in his power ; 
and, notwithstanding, she was not included in the Jewish 
Commonwealth, and had no part in the covenant, she 
ventured to try his willingness. She needed help, and 
she knew that none but the Saviour could do for her 
what she wanted; and because she was helpless and 
needy she came to Christ. None but such do come to 
Him. Those who feel the burden of their sins to be 
intolerable ; who groan to be delivered from the bondage 
of Satan, always come to him. He was her only hope, 
and she was determined to try-his willingness and mercy 
to the utmost. 

Many would have been disheartened and given up 
their suit had they met with the reception iliis woman 
did from Christ. Her faith was not at all shaken, nor 
did her desire in the least abate. '< Our Lord seems to 
have at first disregarded her ; but it is plain from his 
subsequent behaviour, that he approved her application, 
and intended to reward her, and delayed his kindness 
only to prove her faith, and instruct the Jews that the 
Gentiles should be partakers with them of the benefit of 
his coming into the world. His answer — '*Let the 
children first be filled" — implied, that there was mercy 
in store for the Gentiles ; though according to the plan 
of divine Providence, it was first to be offered to the 
Jews : the latter, proud of the distinction they enjoyed 



M the descendants of Abraham, regarded afl oilier 
nations with contempt, and deemed them no better than 
dogs : it was in allusion to this pride, that our Losd 
madense of that epithet, not that HE so despised them ; 
on the contrary, he willingly allowed the woman's 
hnmble plea, supported her £uth by dinne graee, wlule 
he appeared to deny her, and at length gmnt e d lier 
request."* Faith suffers nothing from, being tried. 
The fruit of tried faith is patience, and when potienee is 
completed, then the Christian is perleeted unto and fior, 
every good work.f That which costs little or no laboar 
to obtain, yields no satis&ction, and is not Tafaied. 

It is worthy of remark that, when this woman came to 
Christ, she did not make a parade of her mai^ diffiwiltJea 
and fruitless endeavours ; but at once presetted her ples^ 
saying " Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou Son of David ; 
my daughter is grievously vexed with a deviL** Obeerre, 
after this earnest prayer, h^ faith was tried in these 
four ways : — 1st, Christ did not answer her ; 2nd, The 
disciples were annoyed, and b^ged of him to send her 
away, " for she crieth after us ;" 3rd, The door of hope 
was almost closed — Jesus said, *' I am not sent but unto 
the lost sheep of th^ house of Israel;" 4th, After she, 
wiUi her heart well nigh broken, had again urged her 
plea, saying, <' Lord, help me," she was told that it was 
** not meet to take the children's bread and to cast it to 
She, in spite of all this, orged her plea, 

♦Trinmier's Sac. HistL, Voi V., p.p. 250, 251. 
tlPetlcTv. James Ic 34 V. 
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admitting the truth of what the Saviour said; saying, 
** Truth, Lord : yet the dogs eat the crumhs which fall 
from their master's tahle." This was quite enough : she 
had preyed her sincerity and faith, and her unyielding 
perseverance caused the Bedeemer to say, " wonumt 
great is thy faith ; he it tmto thee a$ thou wUt. And her 
daughter wa$ made whole from that very hour.** With 
glad heart did she hasten home, and tell what great 
things the Lord Jesus had dp^e fpr her*— Gentile as she 
was. What a hright light, and faithful witness would 
this Canaanitish woman be for Christ! We have no 
room for douhti])g that she was in truth, an babnest of 
the Gentile Church. The Jews rejected Christ and his 
Apostles; they thus refused to he fed and instructed. 
The Gentiles who had sat in heathenish darkness 
i^w a great light : thousands believed on the Lord 
through the preaching of the Apostles; and millions 
since their day have witnessed a good confession for him ; 
and even now, the faith of Christ is making its way 
amongst rulers and subjects, and the dark dens of 
infamy are being inradiated by the light of the knowledge 
of the Saviour. Beader, may you be encouraged by 
{he successful perseverance of the Syrp-phenician woman; 
yonr faith, like her*s, laying firmly hold on Christ, 
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3Ph(t Pind: its d^a^aiititiits, and d^uttloation. 



I delivered the substance of the following in the fonn 
of a lecture on Wednesday, March 9th, 1859, at Calver, 
the Rev. tJrban Smith, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in the chair. On that occasion I omitted some 
concluding portions of the lecture, fearing that the sub- 
ject was not at all interesting ; but from the remarks of 
some highly respectable and literary persons, I found 
that my fears were groundless. Being requested to put 
it into a permanent form, that those who heard it, and 
others who did not, might have an opportunity of perusing 
it quietly at their own homes, I have ventured on its 
publication, with a sincere desire that many may be 
stimulated to attend promptly to the cultivation of their 
minds. It has been my study to make the subject as in- 
viting and popular as I possibly could. In order to this, 
my illustrations may have been somewhat redundant. I 
hope that the language employed will be found clear and 
intelligible to the general reader, and if but one individual 
hS benefited by its perusal, I shall feel myself amply 
repaid. 

An able writer on the subject of ** Mental and Moral 
Science," has observed that ** the mind of man must be 
allowed to be the noblest production of Almighty power ; 
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it deserves, therefore, our closest study." An American 
writer remarks that ** the han\an mind is the brightest 
display of the power and skill of the Infinite Mind with 
which we are acquainted. It is created and placed in 
this world to be educated for a higher state of existence. 
Here its faculties begin to unfold, and those mighty 
energies which are to bear it forward to unending ages, 
begin to discover themselves." Yes — ^the mind, with its 
all but infinite capabilities, like the concealed beauties of 
the flower in the bud, lies enfolded in the embryo man ; 
but, as time rolls on, it becomes expanded, and bursts 
forth from its infimt chrysalis, and operates upon exter- 
nal objects, bringing about results which are truly as- 
tonishing. As io the essence of mind we are, and per- 
haps ever will be, in ignorance. As to its nature — it is 
that immaterial, immortal, and ** mysterious principle 
within us, which constitutes the permanent subject of 
various phenomena, or properties, differing essentially 
from those which matter exhibits." But, while we know 
much more of matter from the uniform effects or results 
produced by certain combinations, yet, concerning the 
essence of both matter cmd mind we are, and must re- 
main, shut up in profound ignorance. It is very hum- 
bling to the pride and vanity of the human heart, to 
feel incapable of coming to a direct knowledge of the 
essence of matter. 

We become acquainted with the pioperties of matter 
through the medium of the external senses ; and of the 
operations, feelings, and affections or emotions of the 
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mind by onr conscionBness. The properties of mind are 
altogether opposed to and different from matter. Matter 
is divisible. Mind is indivisible. Matter has figure or 
extension, colour, &c. Mind has not fignre, colour, 
extension. We arrive at the knowledge of the various 
properties, feelings, and emotions of the mind by ob- 
servation. We are either directly conscious of them 
ourselves, or we have indirectly^observed them in others. 
The mind, then, is an indivisible essence, the offspring 
of the uncreated, self- existent, and infinite Being upon 
which He has impressed His own immateriality and im- 
mortality ; intimately and mysteriously associated with 
matter in its sphere of conscious observation and opera- 
tion. That principle which, after the tenement of clay 
which it now inhabits, shall have returned to commingle 
with its native element in the tomb, shall bloom in 
eternal youth and vigour. It is that which at once 
holds communion with God, angels, and men. It does 
not come within the limits and design of a popular 
lecture to descant upon the various phenomena of mind, 
internally and externally considered, yet it may not be 
considered out of place to give some general view of the 
different orders and classes of the external and internal 
affections of the mind as they have been arranged by the 
celebrated Dr. Brown. I shall then proceed to make 
some remarks on the different inlets to the mind, and 
some of those emotions and feelings. Before giving the 
arrangement of the mental phenomena, i{i must be pre- 
mised that much that is infinitely mysterious to us exists 
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in the doctrine of the connexion between matter and 
mind. There is not, however, anything more peculiarly 
mysterions in the influence which mind has upon matter, 
or matter upon mind, than there is in the influence 
which matter exerts upon matter. How wonderful it is 
that, in the case of odoriferous plants, emitting their 
infinitesimal particles, coming in contact with the 
olflEtctory nerves, the effect of which is a change in the 
Btate of that organ, which is necessary in this instance to 
the sensation of smell. The why and wherefore can only 
be given by the Infinite. For reasons known only to 
himself, God has placed this boundary to man. In the 
meanest production of the Deity, — ^if I may be allowed 
the expression, — there is a height, a depth which no 
finite capacity can reach. And when the boasting 
materialist fancies that he has fully acquainted himself 
with the reasons for the various phenomena of the 
universe, he has got no fiirther than to perceive that 
similar states similarly acted upon, the result is 
similar effects; or that the same body, in a similar 
state, produces the same or similar effects upon bodies 
in a similar state. But why, and for what reason, he 
hnow9 not. Men are chafed and filled with chagi-in and 
hatred of God, and sink into materialism as a last resort, 
for no other reason than they cannot grasp the Infinite. 
I confess that I cannot muster charity enough to believe 
that they are really learned or great men. The following 
is the late Dr. Brown's tabulated view of the mental 
phenomena : — 
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DIVISION I. 
THE EXTERNAL AFFECTIONS OF THE MIND. 



OBDEB I. 

The less definite External 
Affections, 

Glass I. 

Appetites, such as Hung^, 
Thirst, &c. 

Class II. 
Muscular Pains. 

Class III. 
Muscular Pleasures. 



OBDEI^ II. 

The mor§ definite External 

Affectiant, 

Class I. 
Sensations of Smell. 

Class II. 
Sensations of Taste. 

Class III. 
Sensations of Hearing. 

Class IV. 
Sensations of Touch. 

Class V. 
Sensations of Sight. 

DIVISION II. 
THE INTERNAL AFFECTIONS OF THE MIND. 



ORDER I. 

Intelleottuil States of Mind, 

Class I. 

Simple Suggestions. Sug- 
gestions of resemblance, 
contrast, contiguity. 

Class II. 

Relative suggestions, or f eel* 
ings of relations. 

Species I. 

Relations of co-existence, 
position, resemblance, de- 
gree, proportion, compre- 
hensiveness. 

Species II. 

Relations of succession. 



ORDER n. 

Emotions : such as Love, ^. 

Class I. 

Immediate emotions.. 

Class II. 

Retrospective emotions. 

Species I. 

Retrospective emotions^ 
having relation to others. 

Species 11. 

Retrospective emotions, 
having reference to our- 
selves. 

Class III. 

Prospective emotions. 
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I propose to make some remai*ks 6n the second part 
of the External affeetions, or Inlets of the Mind. — 
These are usually termed the Five Sensbs. 

The external senses must not be considered as the 
powers of the mind ; but as the expressions or indica- 
tions of its powers, and its instruments or agents in 
conveying information to ity and also of conveying infor- 
mation to others. 

No machinery or meShanism was ever at once so 
transcendently simple and well-ordered, as a whole, and, 
at the same time, so complex in its several parts, as 
the external organization of the mind, or the separate 
and combined external senses. Were we more closely 
to study these phenomena, every one of us would find 
that he carried about with him a universe, as replete 
with the indications and proof of the existence of the 
Infinite Jehovah as the world in which we live, and the 
universe itself of which we form a part. 

We need not scale the heights above, nor dive into 
the depths beneath ; neither need we , take our seat in 
some particular part of the heavens in order to have 
overwhelming views and proofs of the power, migesty, 
and glory of God. We carry them about with us ; yea, 
firom the cradle to the grave. 

We must now proceed to make some remarks upon 
some of the sensations which are produced by the ex- 
ternal senses or inlets of the mind. 

I. The Sense of Hearing. — ^And, first, we shall notice 
the organ of hearing ; and, second, some of its sensations. 
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The ear, or auricle, is a most delicate and complicated 
organ, folly adapted to answer all the great purposes ef 
social intercourse, and the beneficent intentions of the 
Almighty* 

The ears, in human beings, consist, first of the ex'^ 
temal ear ; second, an internal cavify of bone, which is 
furnished with a great number of winding passages, 
formed within the temporal bone ; third, a strong trons^ 
parent membrane, which is stretched across the passage 
just named, and so separates the two other parts from 
each other. This membrane is styled the tympanum, 
i.e., the drum of the ear. \* By this membrane tiie 
vibrations of the air are received from the external ear, 
and are transmitted through the canals or passages 
called the labyrinth, to the auditory nerve, which is 
formed into a beautifril expansion." The impressions 
thus made upon the tympanum are conveyed by the 
auditory nerve to the brain, and the sensation of hear- 
ing is the immediate result. 

How are these. sensations produced? The answer 
is — ^that the equilibrium of the air is disturbed whenever 
any one speaks, or a bell is rung, or a gun is fired, &c., 
just the same as when a boy throws a stone or other 
hard substance into a pool of water, the effect of which 
is the describing of a great number of concentric circles. 
Now, when the air is thrown into a tremulous or vibra- 
tory state, and the ear is situated within the reach or 
influence of these undulations, a vivid sensation of 
sound is produced* These atmospheric concentric 
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oirclds, so ta speak, strike the tympanum, and proceed 
throttgh the medium of the auditory nerve, to be con- 
teyed to the brain. 

It is this sense which constitutes us capable of deriv- 
ing pleasure from music. By it we become acquainted 
with the thoughts and emoticms of others when orally 
63tpre8sed. 

It. Benab Ain> SfiNBATioif 07 SiQBT. — We shall first 
briefly describe the visual organs ; and secondly, make 
eome remarks'on some of the sensations of sight. 

Firsts the organ itself. We are informed that " the 
eye is situated in a circular orbit, and composed of 
transparent substances, called humoun?, of various re^ 
fraotive densities, viz.— ^the aqueous, crystalline, and 
vitreous humours. The first refraction takeff place on 
the surface of what is called the convex cornea of the 
eye, which receives tiie rays of light, converges and 
transmits them to the aqueous humour, a transparent 
fluid situated between the cornea and the crystalline 
humour. The pupil, or perforation in the centre of the 
iris, admits of the transmission of the rays from the 
aqueous humour to the crystalline lens, by which they 
are again refracted and transmitted to the vitreous hu- 
mour, in which is placed the retina, or net-like expan^ 
sionofthe optic nerve." These several refractions of 
rays of light produce the image of the olject from which 
they proceed, upon the retina. 

What a display of the wisdom and beneficence of the 
Divine Being do we discover in the organs of vision ! 
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Consider their sitaation and adaptation to the purposes 
which they are intended to serve. Paley, in his Natural 
Theology, remarks, that " Were there no example in 
the world of contrivance, except the eye, it would he 
alone sufficient to the conclusion which we draw from it, 
as to the necessity and existence of an intelligent Crea- 
tor. Its coats and humours, constructed as the lenses 
of a telescope, are constructed for the refraction of the 
rays of light to a point, which forms the proper action 
of the organ : the provision, in its muscular tendons, for 
turning its pupil to the ohject, similar to that which is 
given to the telescope hy screws, and upon which power 
of direction in the eye, the exercise of its office, as an 
optical instrument, depends : the further provision for its 
defence, for its constant luhricity and moisture, which 
we see in its socket and its lids, in its gland, for the 
secretion of the matter of tears, its outlet or communi- 
cation with the nose for carrying off the liquid after the 
eye is washed with it ; these provisions compose alto- 
gether an apparatus, a system of parts, a preparation of 
means, so manifest in their design, so exquisite in their 
contrivance, so successful in their issue, so precious and 
so infinitely beneficial in their use, as in my opinion, to 
bear down all doubt that can be raised upon the subject.*** 

in. Sense op Touch. — ^As in the former senses, we 
shall in this notice, first, the organ or sense itself; and 
secondly, some of its sensations.* 

First, The Organ. This covers the entire body. ' It 
♦ pp, 81—82. 
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is thought that the nervons papillsB of the skin are the 
inlets of the sensations of touch or feeling. 

Many and exceedingly curions ai*e the opinions of 
such men as Beid, Browit, Stewart, &c., npon the dif- 
ferent kinds of sensations which the sense of Touch 
excites or produces ; hut we cannot introduce them into 
a lecture like the present. 

Suffice it to say, that it connects the whole of the 
body with the brain. It differs, in this respect, from 
the other senses. Whenever a part of the body comes 
in contact wifch any substance, communication imme- 
diately takes place with the brain, and we are informed 
of what has occurred by the peculiar sensation produced. 
Were the nervous membrane as extensive as the world, 
or did it reach the sun, an impression made upon it at 
the antipodes or at the sun would be instantly commu- 
nicated to the mind. Just in the same way as informa- 
tion is conveyed by the electric telegraph frpm England 
to America, &c. 

IV. Sense of Smell. — For the purposes of distin- 
guishing our food, enjoying the fragrance of flowers, and 
of avoiding many things which would otherwise be dele- 
terious to us, the Great Creator has been pleased to 
furnish man, in common with other animals, though to a 
less extent than most, with the sense of smell. 

The infinitesimal odour of the rose, musk, &c,y is 
borne along the agitated strata of the atmosphere until 
it comes in contact with the ol&ctory nerver^, and thus 
the sensation of smell is produced. We are told there 
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is a set of nerves distributed throogh the delicate and 
Tery sensitive nervons membrane, which lines the cavi- 
ties of the nostrils and the senses with which they com- 
municate. They arise from the bndn in a triangular 
form, and, passing over the frontal bone, are conducted 
to each side of the nostrils, and spread out in numerous 
and minute ramifications on the nervous me^nbrane just 
named. 

In order that this delicate and exquisite piece of ma- 
chinery may be preserved from injury, it is defended by 
the bones of the nose, which are admirably adapted ta 
answer this end. 

In this, as in all other things, we see an infinitely 
gracious adaptation of means to their ends. 

V. Sense of Taste. — The organs of this sense show 
in an admirable manner the paternal care of the Deity, 
and the provision He has made for the vital interests of 
his creatures. The surface of the tongue is covered 
with nervous papillsB. It is thought that these nervous 
pa^ill89 ** exist within the substance of the mucous mem- 
brane which lines the palate." What a display of infinite 
wisdom and beneficence do we discover here ! To what 
a number of infinitely diversified dangers are we exposed, 
which, were it not for the guard the Almighty has placed 
at the entrance of the canal for respiration, and that of 
the alimentary one, would speedily put a termination to 
our existence. Let us adoringly admire the wisdom and 
benevolence of Gt>d in thus giving and disposing these 
several inlets of the mind. 
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Having thus directed your attention to the inlets of 
the mind, together with some observations on the mys- 
terious and inexplicable nature of the union of matter 
and mind ; and the infinite wisdom which has been dis- 
played in the whole of the physical and intellectual 
machinery, I shall next consider some of the properties 
or qualities of the mind peculiarly so, such as distinguish 
man from the brute, and at once show that ^ is a moral 
agent; from which it will not be difficult to ascertain 
what his design and destiny are. The moral suscepti- 
bilities of the mind are original, and are not the result of 
observation : they are perfectly distinct from the intel- 
lectual powers. 

Man is capable of reasoning out a proposition, and of 
forming a judgment concerning the actions of men, of 
approving of some as being virtuous, and of discarding or 
disapproving of others as being vicious. These moral 
emotions and susceptibilities show most distinctly that 
man i€ in a state of moral discipline, and a subject of the 
great Moral Governor of the universe. When these 
great moral susceptibilities of our nature are cultivated 
aright, we become reflections of the endearing characters 
or expressions of the Deity, and all the treasures of 
the universe seem to be opened to us, to which we are 
invited to come, that our minds may be enriched, our 
bodies refreshed, and our happiness abundantly increased. 

It is when these internal affections of our mental con- 
stitution are under the control and guidance of true re- 
ligion, that our minds become expanded and strengthened, 
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and wbat is aeqnized ib tamed to profitaUe aeeofmiL I 
would renuffk too, tluii it is of vaster impoitaiiee to hare 
a well-regalated state of the passions and emotions, as a 
groDnd-woik of mental culture, than ve are apt to si^ 
pose. For a man to throw the hridle oTer the head of 
an infuriated steed, is the sore way to suffer eonseqneofies 
of the most fjedal character. In like manner, if a man's 
passions and the natoral tendencies of his depraTodheart 
he not kept nnder moral restraint, all efforts, however 
great, complex, and nomerons they may he, for the henefit 
of such a man, most prove ahortive. As nothing can 
snhdne the torholent passions of onrnatore so emnpletely 
as religion, I conjure yon not to ponr contempt npon the 
inspired volume ; but, on the contrary, to cultivate an en- 
lightened acquaintance with its principles and maxims. 

I do most unhesitatingly aver that if religion will not 
prepare the mental soil, and expand and strengthen all 
our intellectual powers, nothing viU. I am aware that 
all learned men are not good men, neither all religious 
men learned men ; hut it by no means follows hence that 
it is not in the nature of true religion to produce the 
results we have been considering. 

As to the Capabilities of the Mind. — ^These are beyond 
our comprehension. We may say of them what we are 
constrained to say concerning the mysteries of Provi- 
dence, that we know but in part ; and how very small 
a part ! We know something about Mind from its ex- 
pressions. It is capable of holding fiuniliar intercourse 
with worlds that are removed from us thousands of millions 
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of miles in the immensity of space. It can take note of 
the regularity of the motions of the heavenly bodies, cal- 
culate with accuracy solar, lunar, and sidereal eclipses. 

It wings its flight from this terrestrial globe to other 
worlds, circumscribes and weighs them in the balances 
of mathematical rectitude. With the various data of 
which it is in possession, it can ascertain the angles and 
accurately measure the distances, and ascertain the con- 
stituents of their several atmospheres. The electric 
Prometheus has, as it were, been bound or confined 
within certain limits, in order to make it subservient to 
all the uses and advantages of civilised life. The elec- 
tric fluid which, when unrestrained by art or the will of 
the Infinite, splits trees, fires ships, houses, arsenals ; 
destroys men and beasts, and clothes the sky with its 
awful glare, and fills the souls of many with dire con- 
sternation, — is used as a speaking medium even by com- 
parative children. The mind makes use of it to give 
expression of its thoughts and emotions to the inhabit- 
ants of near and remote countries. The inhabitants of 
New York are summoned to attention in a moment ; 
and the thoughts and intentions of merchants and others 
in this country are disclosed to the Americans with the 
rapidity of lightning. 

Look at the consociating power of the mind also in 
the varied arts of civilised life. See how the produc- 
tions of one country are made subservient to the good 
of another. Its Herculean efibrts in this particular are 
truly astonishing. 
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If we look at its capabilities in the infinite yariety of 
chemical combinations, we shall be stnick with the 
resources which are at his command for the benefit of 
Uie hnsbaadman, artizan, and professional man. The 
faded glories of ancient Greece, Bome, Egypt, and that 
country which is sacred to the memory of the devoted 
Christian, 1^ the footprints of the Redeemer, of prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, and confessors ; all bear testimony to 
the greatness and undying energy of the mind. Our 
own highly-favoured country, in the innumeraUe changes 
which it has undergone, before and since its invasion 
by C»sar, presents to our view most striking proofis of 
the gigantic powers of the mind. 

The tenacity with which the mind ke^s information 
concerning the past and present, or anticipates the fiiture 
is well worthy of notice. 

History furnishes not a few instances of persons of 
extraordinary memories. It is reported of Seneca that 
he could recite and rehearse backwards 2000 verses 
without missing a syllable. 

The great Mithridates, who governed twenty-three 
nations, all of different languages, could hold fiuniliar 
intercourse with all in theur several languages. 

Dr. Wallis once extracted the cube root of the number 
three, to thirty places of decimals, by his memory alono. 
An Italian, of the name of Ma^ea Bethi, was a man of 
such extraordinary powers of retaining what he had read 
and heard, that he could at any time give the chapter, 
section, and page, and quote correctiy fix)m any of the 
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very nomeroas authors he had read. A gentleman is 
reported to have tested the strength of his memory in 
the following manner : He lent him a long manuscript 
which he was about to publish, and after it had been 
returned, called upon him soon afberwardSi pretending 
he had lost it, and desired him to write as much of it as 
he could remember, when, to his very great surprise, he 
wrote it over accurately as it was in the manuscript. 

M. Euler, the celebrated mathematician, by his intense 
application to study, lost his sight. Yet, such was the 
tenacious grasp of his memory that he composed his 
" Elements of Algebra," " The Inequalities of the 
Planetary Motions,'* a work which required immense and 
complicated calculations. He could repeat the ^neid of 
Virgil from beginning to end, and indicate the first and 
last line of every page of the edition he used. 

Such is the mind's storehouse. And yet such is the 
power it possesses of discrimination and selection, that 
all the things which are perceived through the medium 
of the external senses, appear to be so classified and 
arranged that they are used singly, or in combination, 
just as circumstances require. This is a wonderful 
power of the mind, and discovers itself in infancy 
acquires strength and vigour in manhood, and is un- 
abated even in old age. Let us now consider the retros- 
pective and suggestive powers of the mind. Retrospec- 
tive powers or emotions of the mind are those which are 
occasioned by some circumstance which has transpired. 
Anger, for instance, is the displeasure which is excited 



within ns by any supposed or real injniy done either to 
ourselves or to others whom we loye, or for whom we , 
feel interested. When we have received benefits from 
any individual, this circumstance excites the emotion of 
gratitude. The atmosphere of obligation surrounds us, 
and our gratitude should ever be excited by. it. In a 
well regulated mind, day and night, the seasons, the 
productions of the earth, and the capacity to enjoy them, 
call forth gratitude to God. The mind can turn back 
upon the past, and hold communion with the numberless 
mercies of God. It is this power of the mind which 
enables it to take cognizance of the past ; and to hold the 
most familiar intercourse with the magnificent splendour 
of bygone days. 

The suggestions of the mind. The laws of suggestion 
are said to be three, viz. : — Besemblance, contrast, and 
contiguity. Without going into any metaphysical 
minutisB on this head, we shall consider svggestums 
popularly. 

External objects suggest, recal, or reproduce certain 
aflfections or emotions. You see the tear trickling down 
the cheek of the sorrowing mother, as she glances at the 
toys of her departed babe. The noise of the restless 
waves of the ocean suggest to the fatherless and the 
widow, the shipwrecked husband and father. Trees, 
streams, lakes, rivers, seas, and oceans, — ^yea, the wide 
world itself, and the innumerable worlds and systems 
which revolve in space — are all suggestive to the mind 
of the dread majesty and glory of Jehovah. 
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The art of printing in all its varions forms, giving 
expression to the thoughts of individuals in all the lan- 
guages of civilized nations giving permanency to thought^ 
epeaking in silence, conversing with the past in the page 
of history, must he considered as a wonderful achieve- 
ment of mind. To make twenty-four signs or letters 
the means of conveying, in their several comhinations, 
thousands of distinct emotions and thoughts, is no tri- 
fling a£fair. Add to this that some minds can give ex- 
pression to their sentiments, &c., in many languages, 
employing di£ferent symbols. Now if, on an average, 
there are twenty thousand different words in each lan- 
guage or dialect, a person who is 'acquainted with fifteen 
languages will have his memory charged with three 
hundred thousand different words. And it by no means 
follows that, however mighty and numerous the mental 
expressions of some individuals may have been, that they 
^ave got to the utmost extent of the capabilities of their 
minds. If the age of the studious man (providing he 
remain in a state of mental soundness), were prolonged 
to seven hundred years instead of seventy, his mind 
would be growing increasingly replete with the treasures 
of wisdom. In a word, the mind can analyse and arrange, 
not only its own thoughts, but those of others, A 
thought expressed by one is amplified by another, and is 
conveyed hither and thither until an entire neighbourhood, 
and even town, is benefited by it. 

It analyses the crust of the earth ; it has found out 
the numberless secret abodes of light ; and what will be 



the aducfrement of sdcnee in ages to came wt cauiot 
eoneehre. In short, miiid is seen m ercrjtini^. Fron 
the rode iienee esMOidiag the fimii, to the moct gufy 
adorned mamaon in the land; from the psperhoaiof a 
ehild^tothe ''Gieat Eastern;** from the zn^ strokes of 
the "pbjhd efaild on p^er, to themost exqoiazte paintings 
of the masters; from the rudest to tibe most higUj 
finished and eompHeated maehinerr ; from the livings 
of the infuit to the powerfril oratiaiis of DemosthoieSy 
Cieero, and Perieles ; from the hoj learning the lettezs 
of the alphabet to the most refined and Taried literazy 
eharaeter; and from the noridate in figmes to the 
greatest mathematirian, we learn some little of the cap^- 
bilities of the mind. 

The mind has its physical egressions, which axe in- 
dications of its strength and power ; hat this branch of 
science shonld be cantionsly studied ; for, on the one 
band, it has been practically demonstrated that indiridnals 
possessing a certain ponfi)rmation of the head, have 
corresponding mental and moral susceptibilities and 
powers, as indicated by the several protuberances ; and 
it by no means appears that it is at all improper to judge 
of the peculiar mental capabilities by these egressions. 
Moreover it has been observed by those who have studied 
the science of the external developments of mind, that 
certain protuberances have enlarged in proportion as the 
perceptive or reflective organs indicated by them have been 
called into requisition. 

On the other hand, the danger has been, and still is, 
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to judge of mind too mnch by these external develop- 
ments or protuberances, and to apply the same mode of 
reasoning tq them as we do to muscular ability in man 
and beast. The danger of this is to reduce the science 
of min'd to a materialistic series of propositions. Suffi- 
cient has been said on the immateriality of mind to guard 
us against this error on the present occasion. ^One part 
of the danger we l^ave just considered is, that when we 
make the science of Phrenology unexceptionable, we 
make the internal affections dependent for their existence 
on material causes, and, like them, to be mortal. I 
need not say that this conclusion is at once at variance 
with the Inspired Volume, and with daily experience. The 
mind is capable of undying youth and vigour. Our bodies 
are subject to the decaying and withering influences in- 
duced by the circumstances around and within us : but 
mind is not measured by years ; it knows no decay. As 
one proof out of many we may cite Cato Major,* who, 
having several times filled the highest office in the Eoman 
Senate, when an old man, commenced the study of Greek, 
and, from the quotations which he makes in his Conver- 
sations with LsbHus and Scipio, it is clear that he had not 

♦ Quid, quod etiam addiscunt aliquid ? et Solonem versibus 
gloriantem, videmus, qui sey quotidie aliquid addiscentem, 
senem fieri dicit : ut ego feci, qui GrsBoal^ litteras senex didici; 
qnas quidem sio avide arripui, quasi diutumam sitim ezplere 
Oupiens, ut ea ipsa mihi nota essent, quibus menuno exemplis 
uti videtis. Quod quum fecisse Socratem in fidibus audirem, 
vellem equidem et illud : disoebant enim fidibus antiqui ; sed 
in litteris certe elaboravi. Cic. De. Senec. cap. 8. 



only read a great number of Greek authors, but retained 
what he had read. 

This noble display of the wisdom and goodness of the 
Infinite, which we have been considering, requires its 
latent powers and energies to be brought out. 

The science of sculpture makes the rude masses in the 
quarry disclose their hidden beauties. The marble bust 
or statue once lay concealed amidst heaps of kindred 
amorphous lumps. No sooner, however, were the in- 
struments of the sculptor brought to operate upon it, than 
the marble did all but speak, presenting all the lineaments 
of the features of a soyereign, a warrior, a statesman, or 
a Mend. All the materials composing the magnificent 
fiibrics of Greece, Rome, Egypt, Nineveh, the homes and 
mansions of our own country, once adorned the forest, or 
lay embowelled in the earth. The ship, bearing its rich 
cargo and its hundreds of human beings, was once waving 
its branches in submission to the winds, and under its 
shade the weary peasant, the ardent aspirant, or the dis- 
consolate found rest. The innumerable gold and silver 
utensils, and ornaments had all their materials exhumed 
from the secret, unseen places of the earth. 

That vast continent, in which* all the arts of civilized 
life flourish, was once inhabited by a race of beings — 
savage and barbarous, but, being colonised by the intel- 
ligent and enterprising, its hidden resources have been 
brought forth from the chambers of oblivion. 

Even so is it with mind. It possesses astonishing 
capabilities and vast resources, but these require to be 
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brought out, and the science which brings them forth is 
called Education. 

Before entering fully upon the subject of mental cul- 
ture, I would respectfully premise that God, who has be- 
stowed upon man such extraordinary powers, holds him 
responsible for the cultiyation, improvement, and use of 
the same. *' That the soul be without knowledge is not 
good/' ** There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth him understanding." Surely we 
need not make use of a multiplicity of arguments to shew 
the importance and obligation of mental culture. Do not 
the history of the past, the requirements of the present, 
and future anticipations, abundantly convince us of the 
importance of this duty ? Who can visit the dreary 
solitude of the naturalist or other scientific man, and see 
the ease and pleasure with whi^h he is whiling away the 
Qioments, minutes, hours, days, weeks, and years, by 
holding intercourse with the treasures of an enriched 
mind and fertile imagination ; or if perchance a beetle or 
some other insect present itself, it constitutes a volume 
for the exercise of his mental powers ; thus in the ei]joy- 
ment of ample society, even in his solitude : without 
feeling that learning is very important to render life 
pleasant and agreeable, even in the midst of the most 
unpropitious circumstances ? Who can reflect upon the 
comparative safety with which the miner descends into 
the bowels of the earth, and brings forth its latent 
treasures for the use, and comfort of individuals and 
communities, and not be thankful that the dark days of 



ignorance are passed away, in which hundreds and thou- 
sands were suffocated in the mines ? Who can gaze 
upon the wonderful achievements of art and science, in 
the infinite variety of simple, and complicated systems of 
machinery which call forth the skill, and find ample em- 
ployment for millions of human beings : or, who can 
reflect upon the comforts of the cottager, contrasted with 
those of kings in former times, and not be anxious for 
the extension of mental culture ? Who can admire the 
thousands of mental and social transformations which 
have and are taking place ? Of the man leaving the 
tending of sheep and becoming an astronomer ; of the 
musician becoming a most profound mathematician, and 
finding a place in the palaces of lungs ; of the North- 
umbrian blacksmith who became learned in the languages 
and mathematics, &c., and was raised by one of the ex- 
cellent prelates of our land to have the charge of a 
parish : or of the great metaphysician of Cornwall, who 
sprang from the ranks of shoemakers ; or of the farm- 
servant who translated the New Testament into the Fee- 
jeean language ; or of the boast of Northumberland, who 
rose from the humblest condition of a collier to be 
courted by sovereigns and princes ; without being 
desirous for his owu education ? 

Let me now direct your attention to some of the means 
to be employed for the attainment of so desirable an 
object — Mental Culture. 

Let me remind you, first of all, to depend principally 
upon yourselves. There is nothing in the position of 



any, so peculiar that he cannot attend to the improyement 
of his mind. As it wonld be vain to commence the study 
of either science or literature before an individual can 
read, the first thing to which I shall invite your attention 
is the importance of reading intelligently. To be able to 
read with ease and intelligence is of paramount import- 
ance. I may here remark that, perhaps, the principal 
reason why some persons do not read so as to profit either 
themselves or others is because they do not understand 
the meanings of the words which are used. Now, this 
difSiculty could be surmounted much more easily than 
such are apt to imagine. If they would take the trouble 
of referring to a dictionary, or. ask some intelligent 
neighbour or Mend, for the purpose of acquiring correct 
information respecting what they do not at all or fully 
understand, the irksomeness of reading would be removed, 
and the advantage and pleasure arising from a slow, 
careful, and intelligent course of reading would increase 
day by day. In this way, too, the mind would become 
enriched and the memory strengthened. Hence it is 
clear that the reason why some persons do not remember 
what they have read, or do not take delight in reading, 
is because they do not understand the different words and 
phrases which occur. 

There is, positively, no excuse for persons not reading 
intelligently. The sun of intelligence has long ago ap- 
peared above the intellectual horizon, scattering the 
clouds and mists of ignorance ; and, if people will but 
open their eyes and look abroad, they will perceive that 
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the vast treasnres of scientific knowledge, and the acca< 
mulated wisdom of succeeding ages are opened to them; 
and that the meandering brooks, and the swelling, widen* 
ing, and intellectnally fertilizing riyers of knowledge are 
washing away the ignorance and superstition of the past. 

The man who holds communion with the wisdom of 
past ages, and the discoveries and inventions of the 
present, is never alone. He may spend the greater part 
of his life U9observed in a garret, in the midst of some 
busy city ; he may be employed in some country retreat, 
away frpm the busy activities of life ; but if he can read, 
he will have a source of pleasure of a far higher and 
more ennobling nature than the rich simpleton csai possibly 
derive from his coJOfers filled with gold and silver, and his 
costly jewels. Yes ; the time is even now come, when 
men must go for what they are as men, and not for what 
they appear to be relatively considered. 

As to the kind of reading : I would say, and urge 
upon you by all the sacredness of your intellectual powers, 
by the unmistakeable indications of the will of the great 
Moral Governor of the Universe, and by the require- 
ments of the age, read what is Tbuth — ^plain, unadul- 
terated, honest, historical, scientific, and, above all, and 
with all the rest, Biblical Tbuth. Settle it in your 
minds that nothing is so truly interesting, nothing so 
attractive, and nothing so substantial as Tbuth. Man 
was not intended to feed upon wind ; he who, though 
finite and depraved, is nevertheless the moral and intel- 
lectual resemblance of the Deity, was never intended to 
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be the sport of superstition, or of the vile excogitations 
of corrupted and filthy imaginations. 

Avoid novels and romances, which have nothing to re- 
commend themselves to your notice but the conceived or 
barely probable approximations to truth. Now, if the 
semblance of truth is so forcible and fascinating, what 
must Truth itself be ? People may have their mental 
powers weakened, their minds poisoned, and become de- 
ranged by reading works of fiction ; but they will never 
attain to any high intellectual or moral status by that 
means. 

I view with horror, the demoralizing tendencies and 
positively vicious effects which are daily being produced 
by the thousands of mere trashy and flashy things which 
teem firom the great portion of the press. The leading 
articles of many periodicals are such as to inflame the 
imagination, enkindle the basest feelings, and completely 
warp and distort the intellectual powers. 

Let but the habit of novel reading be once formed, and 
there is very little hope of the important branches of the 
sciences being prosecuted with vigour and success. I 
may be reminded, by way of apology or defence for such 
reading, of the excellent novels of Knights, Baronets, 
Barons, and others. All I have to say is that I am veiy 
Sony that such men should have prostituted their extra- 
ordinary talents to such low, grovelling, trashy, poison- 
ous pursuits. *' Be not deceived, evil communications 
corrupt good manners*' (or morals). 

Bead slowly, and, at first, sparingly, if you would 
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remember what you read. Write extracts and make 
synopses of works of study. This will improve yonr 
diction, and give, and enable yon to retain, correct 
notions of the different branches of science which you 
may be studying. You will really be astonished how 
much your memory will be improved by this means. 

Converse freely about what you are reading and 
studying. You will by this' means gain many new ideas, 
and become accustomed to express your own views. 
People who are accustomed to converse about what they 
are studying, gain additional light upon the different 
subjects which occupy their attention ; and, while they 
are thus gaining information, are at the same time im- 
parting knowledge to others. On the other hand, those 
who converse little improve little, and benefit others very 
little. The way to increase your stock of knowledge, 
and become the benefactors of your species, is to com- 
municate to other people what you know. Do not be 
afraid of making others as wise as yourselves. If you 
wish to forget what you have read, say nothing about it. 
Bacon says : — " Beading maketh a ftdl man, and writing 
an exact man, and conference a ready man ; and there- 
fore, if a man write little, he had need have a great 
memory ; if he confer little, he had need have a present 
wit ; and if he read little, he had need have much cun- 
ning to seem to know that he doth not." 

As a means of bringing the mind into a well-disci- 
plined condition, and giving to it that patience which is 
absolutely necessary in studying the sciences, and tone, 
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vigour, and logical correctness in your expressions, I 
would recommend the study of the mathematics. . It is 
almost impossible to say too much on the importance of 
algebra and Euclid. Bacon observes that, **Ii sl man's 
wits be wandering, let him study the mathematics, for in 
demonstrations, if his wit be called away ever so little, he 
must begin again ; if his wit be not apt to distinguish or 
find differences, let him study the school-men, for they 
are * cumini sectores' — ^i.e., dividers of Cummin (seed,)" 
. &c. The pure mathematics furnish the architect, engi- 
neer, and mechanic, as well as the philosopher, with 
those infallible data without which their infoimation 
would be of an exceedingly doubtful character. See the 
amazing calculations winch may be made by algebra. 
Observe the logical, philosophical, and scientific formulsB 
with which it famishes us. How valuable as an assist- 
ant to the memory I Whole pages may be clearly ex- 
pressed by a few letters. How much more qui6kly can 
we pass firom the known to a correct knowledge of the 
unknown by algebra than by the arithmetical process. 
If persons would make it a more prominent subject of 
study, their reasoning powers would be daily invigorated ; 
and, instead of pinning themselves to the opinions of 
others in every trifling matter, they would be able to test 
the correctness of their premises, and to frame rules for 
themselves, instead of constantly being dependent upon 
keys, &c. It may well be termed ** the great abt." 

Then I would particularly urge upon you to make the 
pure and mixed mathematics an important part of your 
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studies. Much as our Uniyersities have thought of their 
importance hitherto, the feeling is increasing. I cannot 
leave this subject without adding a word or two respect- 
ing the manner of studying '^ Euclid's Elements of 
Geometrj." First, do not pass from the definitions of 
each book before you are thoroughly conversant with 
them: then study and remember the postulates and 
axioms. You will thus find that your mind will be fur- 
nished with most important data, without which you 
cannot proceed with the propositions. Proceed slowly,, 
which is the only way to make real speed. When you 
begin to demonstrate a proposition, whether it be a pro-i 
blem or theorem, first notice particularly what you are 
required to do, and then ascertain the data which are 
supplied; for example, — I will suppose that you are 
entering upon the sixth proposition of the first book of 
Euclid. Well, it is required to prove that if two angles 
of any triangle are equal, the sides which subtend the 
equal angles shall be equal also. You must then re- 
member the condition, viz., that there must, in this case, 
be two equal angles in the triangle ; and then, by re- 
membering the two preceding propositions, you will at 
once, not only see, but also logically demonstrate the 
proposition. By the fifkh proposition you demonstrate 
the sixth ; and by the fourth you show the absurdity of 
a contrary supposition. If you thus pursue the study of 
Euclid throughout, you will perceive the beauty, force, 
and correctness of all his demonstrations ; and, at the 
same time, you will be put in possession of a spirit of 



patient enqniry, and prepared for the study of other ' 
things on correct principles. The importance of arith- 
metic is so manifest that I need not say anything on that 
subject. 

By attending to the foregoing you will be surprised at 
the amazing facility with which you will be able to pursue 
the study of the languages and sciences. The mind, 
being brought into a state of intellectual fertility, your 
mental powers will be developed ; and tl^ ere will be every 
reason to believe that the next generation will far outstrip 
the present. I cannot help (Subscribing, to a great extent, 
to the doctrine of physical, morale and intellectual heri- 
tage. You are, thereforci in duty bound to attend to the 
Cultivation of your minds. Socially and politically con- 
sidered, mental culture is of paramount importance. 
There was a time when England was indebted, for her 
comforts and embellishments, to foreign nations. Now, 
she possesses resources of her own, by which to enrich 
many others. Perhaps no country has made such pro- 
gress in the 4rts and sciences as she has. A kingdom, 
possessed of so many seminaries of learning, religious 
institutions, places for public worship, Sabbath schools, 
Bible Societies, Young Men's Christian Associations, and 
the like, is destined, by the unening providence of God, 
to be great in mind, morals, politics, and religion. 
Where learning and piety are cultivated, the people are 
free. Where neither religion nor learning is cultivated, 
the people are barbarous, add very nearly allied to the 
brute. 
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Accustom yourselves to depend upon your own power. 
All that can reaUy be done for yon by persons, books, and 
lectures, is, to assist you to develope your powers, and 
by removing some real or supposed difficulty, to help you 
forward to another height. Take it for granted that no 
person can think and act for you : he may help you to 
think, and assist you in your studies, but still you must 
think. 

A person who is continually being crutched up by 
others will never excel in any branch of science. The 
great men of this, as well as of bygone days, made 
themselves so, whether they were students in universities, 
or had to wend their way through the mazy labyrinths of 
difficulties. What others have done, ycu may do ; and 
there is no reason why you should not be ranked amongst 
the social, moral, and intellectual benefiEu^tors of your 
species. A distinguished member of the Universiiy of 
Edinburgh was, for many years, accustomed to ply his 
trade for something like thirteen hours a day. The cloud 
of ignorance and neglect encircled his early years. No 
sooner, however, did he see the vast importance of 
mental culture, than he most assiduously applied himself 
to the study of mathematics and the learned languages. 
His great proficiency attracted the notice of three literary 
and wealthy gentlemen, who jointly bore the expenses of 
his collegiate course. After quitting the University, he 
entered the ministry, wrote several valuable works, and, 
after a life of usefulness, h^ was gathered to the silent 
home of his fathers. 
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Self-respect, self-reliance, diligence, and perseverance 
are the great principles by which difficulties are overcome 
and eminence secured. Do not allow yourselves to be 
chafed or vexed because your position and circumstances 
in life do not appear to be so favourable as the position 
and circumstances of others whom you know. For 
aught you know, you are in a much better situation than 
they. It by no means follows that, because an individual 
can boast of a large collection of books, that he is or will 
be learned. Many of the world's simpletons have mag- 
nificent book cases, and well stocked with exquisitely 
bound works. Great men have often been men of few 
hooks. It is well to consider for what branch of science 
or literature you are the most adapted. There are de- 
partments of learning suited to every individual, and he 
is most likely to ensure success and rise to eminence who 
prosecutes that which . is most suited to his taste and 
capacity. Amongst painters you find some whose province 
is landscape, others the human figure, others drapery, 
&c. Amongst another class you £nd some who excel in 
modelling, sculpture, and the like. In well-conducted 
Mechanics* Institutions, facilities are afforded to all 
classes and degrees of mind. There the working man 
has opportunities presented to him for learning all the 
immediately useful branches of knowledge. Innumerable 
are the blessings which have already accrued from such 
institutions. Thousands have been raised by them from 
the chambers of obscurity, and have become qualified to 
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oeeopj most impottant positions in tlie Tiried d^ait- 
meaaUi of literature, science, and art. 

It is very (amentable that, notwithstanding aU the 
comforts, conTeniences, and embellishments of life whieh, 
in the all-wise arrangements of onr heaTenly BenefiietoTy 
are famished by the working dasses, any of tiie so-called 
aristocracy, and especiaUy any of the middle-class popa- 
lation of the coontiy, shoold be opposed to the edncation 
of the masses. Let the people be shnt np in ignorance, 
and then bigotry, despotism, and religions intolerance 
will re-appear with all their horrifying Yirolence. Let 
the people be educated on right principles in all the use- 
fdl branches of learning, and then the laws will be res- 
pected, and the rights of fellow-citizens protected. 

The state has nothing to fear from the advancement 
of the masses in literature and science ; bnt it has every- 
thing to fear from the prevalence of ignorance, snper- 
stition, and bigotry. The history of Mechanics' Insti- 
tutions furnishes abundant proofis in corroboration of 
the foregoing. Education promotes self-respect, self- 
reliance, and perseverance ; and these are most import- 
ant qualities, whether socially or nationally considered. 
I feel persuaded that I cannot better close these remarks 
than by making a quotation from Lord Bronghham*s 
'* Practical Observations upon the Education of the 
People" : — " Happily the time is past and gone when 
bigots could persuade mankind that the lights of 
philosophy were to be extinguished as dangerous to 
religion ; and when tyrants could proscribe the instructors 
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of the people as enemies to their power. It is prepos- 
terous to imagine that the enlargement of onr acquaint- 
ance with the laws which regulate the universe, can dis- 
pose to unbelief. It may be a cure for superstition — for 
intolerance it will be the most certain cure ; but a pure 
and true religion has nothing to fear from the greatest 
expansion which the understanding can receive by the 
study either of matter or of mind. The more widely 
science is diffused, the better will the Author of all 
things be known, and the less will the people be 'tossed 
to and fro by the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness 
whereby they lie in wait to deceive.* To tyrants, indeed, 
and bad rulers, the progress of knowledge among the 
masses of mankind is a just object of terror; it is fatal 
to them and their designs ; they know this by unerring 
instinct, and unceasingly thoy dread the light. But they 
will find it more easy to curse than to extinguish. It is 
spreading in spite of them» even in those countries where 
arbitrary power deems itself most secure ; and in England, 
any attempt to check its progress would only bring about 
the sudden destruction of him who should be insane 
enough to make it.*' 
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Lcxx. X. SI. 

Let ihc frazai-iee>lKi«Dd sacs sai duglilers cf Ih^oIit 
and pariT spirix viio hxve all tlkeir li¥«s d««lt im the 
limiied — baa^ing cineie cf ar!f. — and bare nevsr cane 
under die rTittr»iTr.g Tr.fiicBces <^ the mgiaiTig Sm of 
a pme phHarithnyT paasc, — and veil ooitsida the 
JnimilaliV pietoic^ vLieh the BedcciKi' hae dms — 
for it ikhlr deserres a;Ld comts the dosegt iBspeeSui ; 
beiBg such a one a» shovs the ukNunpanhie skill at the 
great Moral Aitist. We are here presented vith the 
fnl^vios, ot peispecdTe: — do« a ftfff simpir. — bst M 

pOfU^ ik£ WHOLE. 

A Smking Contzast is pi^cseiiicd u> ns. On the one 
baod. Jerusalem, vilh its goir^Eons temple, splcsdid 
paliees. beifitifid tecnces — ini£f^Epiased with TiDcraids, 
and ihe hch and gxafefiEil ii^iage vaving when the gentfe 
Zi : hjTS wer^ in moiiosi : forming coed az^ r^teshing 
gTvTcs, — ailing whieh migLi be seen walking. bkMmin^ 
ToaiJL and d^erepid age. the lieh and poor, {nesl and 
pe^kple ; — the learned Debtors of the Law, and the re£n€d 
sch^^ais of distint cocntzies who had come to eee the 
magirifiofm citT wiiich ms '* the joy of the whole eaith;** 
for heie, the l^ixaiiance ^ Xataie's tnnoeiT emKrlttshftJ 
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the works of Art, and rendered the whole surpassingly 
beautiful. Not only was this favoured spot adorned by 
Nature, — but it was also protected by her ; — for there 
were the towering mountains and hills which sheltered 
the city from destructive winds and storms. David 
piously reflected upon these natural defences of Jerusa- 
lem, — and exclaimed, ** As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his people, 
from henceforth, even for ever." — Psalm, cxxv. 2. ** On 
the outsides, these hills are surrounded by deep valleys, 
and by reason of the precipices belonging to them on 
both sides, are everywhere impassable.*'* On the other 
hand, we have the dark and lonely road leading from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, rendered dismal and horrifying in 
the extreme by the lofty rugged rocks which partially 
exclude the light of the sun and moon, and numerous 
caverns, — the hiding places of thieves and murderers. 
This road was, in every respect, suited to the vilest dregs 
of society. There lay the bones, mangled bodies, and 
streaming blood of surprised, pillaged, and murdered 
individuals. With cautious step, indeed, did the tra- 
veller wend his way along these narrow passes, — even in 
the day time ; — ^but, if benighted his case became hope- 
less ; for the sound of his own footsteps filled him with 
terror and utter dismay. Every moment he felt himself 
as* if touched with the magic wand of fear by some 
unseen assassin. ** The whole of this road is held to be 
the most dangerous in Palestine ; and indeed the very 
* Josephus Lib. v, Cap. 4. 
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aspect of the scenery is snffieient, on the one hand, to 
tempt to rohhery and morder, and, on the other, to occa- 
sion a dread of it in those who pass that way. The hold 
projecting mass of rocks, the dark abadoms in which 
everything lies horied helow, the towering height of the 
clifis ahove, and the forhidding desdaticm wideh every- 
where reigns around, present a picture that is quite in 
harmony throughout all its parts. One must he amid 
these wild and gloomy solitudes, surrounded hy an anned 
hand, and feel the impatience of the traveller who rushes 
on to catch a new view at every pass and turn ; one must 
he alarmed at the very stamp of the horses' hoofs, 
resounding the cavemed rocks, and at the savage shouts 
of the ^tmen, scarcely less loud than the echoing 
thunder produced hy the discharge of their pieces in the 
valleys; one must witness all this upon the spot hefore 
the full force and heauty of the admirahle story of the 
good Samaritan can he perceived. Here pillage, wounds, 
and death would he accompanied with douhle terror, 
from the frightfdl aspect of everything around. Here 
the unfeeling act of passing hy a feUow-creature in 
distress, as the priest and levite are said to have done, 
strikes one with horror, as an act almost inhuman."* 

♦ Buskiiigham's Travels, pp. 292, 293. " About 20 miles 
eastward of Jerusalem, and accessible only by a lonely and 
dangerous road (the Bloody way as it was called in x Jerome's 
days), lies the city of Jericho. Within sight of its walls the 
manna ceased. In the days of Joshua it was overthrown, and 
a curse was pronounced upon him who should rebuild it, a 
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Great as was the contrast in the aspect of Jerusalem 
and the road leading to Jericho; — it was not greater 
than that of the conduct of the Good Samaritan, and the 
priest and levite. 

The story of the good Samaritan is a full answer, 
furnished by Christ, to the question, " Who is my 
neighbour ?" With all the lawyer's knowledge of the 
Commandments, — he appears to have been ignorant of 
their spirit and expansion ; — and with all the pretensions 
of the priest and levite they possessed no more than the 
shell, — the extemalism of religion. The seed of piety 
being absent, — fruit could not be produced. 

It is a lamentable state of things when, and where 
piety is merely official, or assumed for the occasion. — 
It is pretty clear that the religion of the two synagogue 
officials was confined to their robes and the temple ; — 
for, had it been genuine, they would never have passed 
by (especially) one of their own fraternity who had been 
stripped, — half murdered, — robbed, — and left weltering 
in his blood. Oh 1 if the spotless angels can weep, or 
feel indignant one would imagine that such conduct 
would lead them to wish that they might be commissioned 
to hurl down upon the heads of these two Temple para- 
sites the stupendous rocks. What palliation or excuse 

curse fulfilled 520 years afterwards upon Hiel. In the time 
of Elisha, it was a school of the phophets. Here Herod the 
Great died. Onoe the City was visited by our Lord, when he 
lodged with Zaeohaeus.*' Dr. Angus's " Bible Hand Book," 
p. 256. 
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could they offer for such eondnct? None. Had the 
unfortunate man heen a foreigner or an enemy of the 
worst kind, — ^there was nothing in the Law to warrant 
such diabolical neglect : their inhumanity was enough to 
put Satan to the blush. But, when it is remembered 
that he was a Jew, — one of their own nation, — interested 
in the Bame Covenant which God made with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob ; — ^to deny him assistance ; — ^to shut up 
the *' bowels of compassion from him" (if they ever had 
any) ; to pass by him with the coolest indifference is so 
base that the vocabulary of neither earth nor hell fur- 
nishes words sufficiently strong to convey an adequate 
idea of their wickedness. Add to this, they, in aU pro- 
bability were returning from the temple, where they had 
assisted in the duties and services of the sanctuary ; — 
where they were accustomed to remind the people of the 
many wonderful deliverances which God had wrought 
for them as a people and nation ; — how He had brought 
them* " out of the house of bondage," and had miracu- 
lously sustained their fore&thers in the wilderness ; how 
He had *' driven out the heathen from before them," and 
safely housed their forefathers in the land of Promise. 
In their reading of the Law and the Prophets they saw 
and taught the particular care which God had ever 
exercised towards individuals : how he had watched over 
and protected Abraham in all his wanderings ; delivered 
Joseph from the treachery of his brethren, — took care of 
him in the house of Potiphar, — ^preserved him while in 
prison, — worked out his deliverance, — and ultimately 
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raised him to be governor of Egypt, — thus making him 
the protector and the sustainer of his family and name : 
how He employed ravens to feed his seivant Elijah, — 
and Eliijah to succour and comfort the widow : 1 Kings, 
xvii., and delivered three Hebrew children out of the 
fiery furnace; and Daniel out of the den of lions. All 
these were well known to them, and they were accus- 
tomed to make repeated mention of them to their child- 
ren, to strangers, and to sojourners in the land. By 
these glorious events they were taught to centre their 
hopes in God, — and unwaveringly to trust in him. It 
was intended by these events that the name of God 
should be magnified in Israel, — and that the hearts of 
his people should be warmed and expanded by the grate- 
ful remembrance of the years of the right hand of the 
Most High. Dark must be the understanding, — and 
hard the heart of any who could read or hear of events 
of this nature without being moved 1 The priest and 
levite were not affected by them : — ^they could, without 
compunction, pass by a fellow-creature and a brother 
without offering the slightest assistance. How different 
the conduct of the good Samaritan 1 — He laid aside his 
prejudice, — and noticed not the half-murdered Jew's 
prejudice. He consulted not his own personal ease and 
safety, — neither did he hold conference with the dangers 
to which his delay in that lonely and dangerous road 
might expose him. His were prompt actions and not 
pitiful and fluent words merely. He gave proof of the 
benevolence of his heart by the kind offices which he 
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rendered. When hope was well nigh gone, — and nature 
almost exhausted, and the injured man had resigned 
himself to his £Eite, — longing for death to terminate his 
sufferings, — ^and committing himself into the hands of 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, — ^the Samaritan 
came up to him, — dismounted,— -dressed his wounds, — 
pouring in oil and wine, — set him on his own beast, — and 
gently led him to the nearest inn. Here he remained 
with him aU night, — at what sacrifice we know not,-r- 
and, on taking his departure strictly enjoined upon his 
host to take all possible care of him, — and what he 
should farther require to let him have it, and when he 
returned he would repay him. Thus we see the unre- 
mitting kindness of the Samaritan. It was not a trifling 
matter to expose himself '/ to the risk of a similar fate 
to that from which he was endeavouring to rescue his 
fellow-creature." But, to remain at the inn, pay all 
expenses, — and give instructions as to future treatment 
and attention, — strikes one as being the #y6ry quintes- 
sence of a benevolent heart. There was no eye gazing 
upon him at the time, — save the eye of Omniscience, to 
induce him to make a display of courage, and sympathy. 
His was true courage; it was large warmheartedness^ 
doing good from the love of goodness ; — ^his reward on 
earth was the inward satisfstction that, to the best of his 
ability he had served a fellow-creature in the deepest 
distress, — ^when he had been disregarded by those whose 
profession should have led them to be ready on all 
occasions to minister to the sons and daughters of suf- 
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fering humanity. With what gratitude would the name 
of this good Samaritan be remembered and mentioned by 
the sufferer himself. This incident settled the question 
as to ** Who is my neighbour ?*' The scribe felt the 
full force of the parable ; — and, if he went, and through 
life/ acted upon it in all the relations of life, — ^there is 
little reason to doubt as to the end of his journey. 

If this Samaritan did right (and we believe that he 
did) then the priest and leyite did fearfully wrong, — and 
they as well as Christ knew it. The road was dangerous ; 
their nerves might be very weak, and they might quake 
with fear ; but where was their confidence in God ? 
But it does not appear from the parable that such was 
the case ; for, had they been very timid, — ^that was not 
the place for timid people to be in. When this man was 
stripped, — abused, — and robbed does not appear : — pro- 
bably in the early part of the day, — and so for many 
hourSf very likely, was he left without any to whisper 
words of com^rt into his ear, or to minister relief to his 
body. Perhaps, they were in a hurry to reach home to 
dine, — ^and so would not allow themselves to be inter- 
rupted or hindered in any way. There are some scru- 
pulously exact persons in the world who would forego 
anything rather than exceed their usual hour of dining. 
An occasionally robed gentleman once assigned as a 
reason why he could not attend divine service in the 
church at night, that ** it would interfere with his time 
of dining; — they would just be going into church when 



he shonld be sitting down to dine. " O ! ye Angels of 
God, who delight in ministering to the heirs of SalTation, 
O ! Holy, Blessed, and Glorious Trinity, who hast made 
of one blood all people that dwell upon earth : who art 
the source of all benevolenee, what shall be the end of 
such ? How must such characters blush when they care- 
folly read over the parable of the Good Samaritan ! — ^It 
is truly astonishing with what ease some persons can 
glide into the practical disregard of the grand and 
sabHme truths of the gospel of Christ! To listen to 
some of their eloquent and thrilling discourses on 
brotherly kindness and charity, one would think that 
they lived in immediate proximity to heaven ; but when 
their official attire is laid aside, — to find their ** bowels 
of compassion" closed to every necessitous individual, — 
we may well enquire, " How dwelleth the love of Gt)d in 
them? 

The story of the Good Samaritan furnishes us with 
instruction and reproof ; for, first ; it presents to us in 
simple language one of tiie great pillars of the Law and 
the Phophets. Our Lord has assured us that love to 
God, and to our neighbour is the sum of the Divine 
law ; — ** On these two hang all the Law and the Pro- 
phets." Secondly, it clearly shows us the limitation ; — 
that the law of kindness respects strangers as well as 
fellow-countrymen : — that, as far as we are capable, or 
may be rendered capable, it is our bounden duty and 
highest privilege " to visit the fatherless and widows in 



their affliction ;" *' to remember them that arc bound as 
being bound with them;" — and the further expansion of 
the second table of the law respects our duty to our 
enemies. " Bless them which curse you," says Christ; 
« Do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute you," — Matt. v. 
44. These are plain teachings ; and that form of re- 
ligion is not worth much that does not prompt to benevo- 
lent actions. There are plenty in the world who care 
not to risk hundreds and thousands on a race-course, or 
at the gambling table, or to be made public any sum that 
they may be induced (I will not say disponed j to give to 
some philanthropic movement, who would not put forth 
their little finger to help an obscure brother, or stranger 
. in need or danger. And why ? Let them answer that 
question ; they know, and so does God know ; and 
angels, men, and devils will also know at the great day 
of Judgment. Conscience will, by and by, speak : ** it 
may be smitten and stunned ; it cannot be stabbed, 
strangled, drowned, burnt, murdered. You may oppose 
conscience, and it will retreat at your bidding ; but it is 
only rolling the massive stone of Sisyphus up the hill, 
before which your quivering and palsied sinews shall one 
day relax, and leave it to return upon its victim, to crush 
to atoms and grind to powder. Successive gusts of 
wholesome reproof may sweep over you, and you may 
neglect them ; but they will collect and come back in 
racking whirlwinds. The lash of conscience may be 
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Mme^imes eBctipedj but it is onlr to be eneoontered m 
little fkrther on, snd be scomged with thongs of cnriiiig 
and enTenomed seorpioiis.''^ 

I shall dofle this sketehof the good Samaiitan nith an 
earnest piajer that (jod, in Ws infinite mercy may 
enable both the writer and reader to go and do likewise. 

*Ber.HeiixyBatdielflf'8'']x)gicof Atiia8iii,''p.lda. Too 
mndli cannot be said in pniae of this nnanswezmUe little 
work. 
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** Etad lueo omniaf inter nos et vos hiatm imgens constUvtus 
est" 

In this age of invention, discovery, and diversified 
appropriation, time and space seem to be divested of their 
original properties, or are, at least, so little thonght of 
that they appear scarcely to exist. The widely difinsed 
electric fluid, has been brought under the guidance and 
direction of mere children to serve very important pur- 
poses. Thoughts and wishes, unknown to persons 
standing near, — by means of the Electric Telegraph, 
may be noiselessly and instantaneously communicated to 
individuals far removed from us." 

Sound is tardy indeed when compared with it, and 
exceedingly limited in its range ; there being so many 
obstructions: but the electric fluid can pass through 
noisy and vociferating crowds, — and the din of battle 
fields to its distination. There is, however, a region in 
space, sacred to sound, where this may not — cannot pass; 
and yet sound has, — can, — and will, — Spirits cannot 
cross it ; — ^for it is the Impassable Gulp. The unsul- 
lied light, the pure joys, and the melodious strains of 
Paradise can be seen and heard, — but — in a way so 
peculiar, — ^that not a particle of its light, and joy, and 
melody can be transmitted to the other extremity. The 
light, — and glory of heaven, thus perceived, only in- 
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creases the darkness, — ^lurid glare, — and horrors of the 
lost. The extremities of this gulf are light and dark- 
ness: hut neither communicate: — yet severally per- 
ceived. The telescopic tuhe is not irradiated by the 
distant star ; neither is the eternal monotony of this gulf 
cheered and enlight^ied by the happiness and light of 
heaven : and yet it is fixed or constituted, as it were, to 
show the permanency of the two states. It is the seal 
of eternal hopelessness to those on the one side and of 
everlasting joy to those on the other. 

It is so determined that no gnawings, gnashings, 
reproachings, issuing from those scenes of torments can, 
by anymeans, escape; — ^this might augur an ultimate 
termination, and so afford ease in proportion to the 
escape of spent torments ; but, — ^no, — there is nothing 
in this dread abyss which has any affinity for the suffo- 
cating gases, &c., of the damned. The bridge of hope 
and safety being for ever removed, nothing can be con- 
veyed to the regions of the lost — ^to cool tongues, 
quench fires, or obliterate the inscriptions, in flaming 
characters, which encircle the arched caverns of the 
finally impenitent ; " Wrath to come,** with its ten 
thousand reasons, is too deeply burnt into those arches 
and hearts, ever to be effaced. Could the accumulated 
waters of oceans, seas, rivers, streams, and brooks be 
conveyed thither they would be useless ; for the lake of 
fire would lick up the whole speedily, as did the fire from 
heaven, the water which encircled the sacrifice that 
Elijah offered up, 1 Kings, xviii. In the present world 
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men thirst for immortality ; but in hell, they ardently 
desire annihilation. 

** And besides all this, between us and yon there is a 
great gulf fixed ;" said Abraham to Dives, '' so that they 
rwhich would pass from hence to you cannot ; neither can 
»they pass to us, that would come from thence. Thus 
did Abraham cut ofif all possibility of personal relief 
from the rich man.-^He next petitions for some messen- 
ger to be sent to his father's house to waan them of their 
danger, and of the torments which he was enduring for 
.his neglect of God and religion ; '* I pray thee therefore, 
father that^ thou wouldest send him (Lazarus) to my 
father's house ; for I have five brethren ; that he may 
testify unto them, lest they also come into this place of 
torment." He now saw very clearly, by the unerr- 
ing light of eternity, that an increase of society in the 
regions x)f despair, — and, especially from his own imme- 
diate family whom he had aided and abetted in their 
impiety and voluptuousness, — would only increase his 
torments by their reproaches. Ciompany in hell is a 
;very dififerent affair from what people generally imagine. 
It is quite impossible to conceive the full import of such 
expressions as *' the worm that dieth not ;'' *' gnashing 
of teeth ;'* ** wailing,'* ** weeping ;" and the ** fire 
imquenchable;" — but when the probation of obstinate 
sinners shall be ended, — then they will be seen to possess 
an awful significancy. — The means of grace which are 
to the believer in Christ as wells of salvation ; offers of 
mercy, — strivings of the Holy Spirit, levelations of the 
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Redeemer, the great facts and doctrines contained in the 
writings of Moses, and the prophets ; the preaching of 
the word, — and the thousand agencies which God is 
pleased to employ to hring men to a saying acquaintance 
with himself; — however lightly men may esteem them 
oh earth, — in hell they feel the vast importance of the 
smallest mercy which they have ahused or not improved. 
The remark, ** Send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip 
of his finger in water, and cool my tongue," — has a 
world of meaning in it. This man was a Jew, he 
claimed kindred to Ahraham ; and, no douht in the 
pride of his heart, and admiration of the outward mag- 
nificence of the Jewish ritual, he had frequented the 
temple, presented rich oblations, &c., but he was 
destitute of the Spirit of the Law ; and - it was this 
circumstance which shut him out of heaven. Fancy, 
a son of Abraham in the world of weeping, wailing, 
and gnashing of teeth ! What an awful panorama of 
unimproved mercies passes in review before him ! No 
hope for such ! Wishes never gratified, — fears realized; 
petitions unheeded, — torments increasing, — ^and that fdr 
ever. 

God saves men through the instrumentality of the 
living, and not by the agency of departed spiritfi. 
Men might be frightened by apparitions, but not peir- 
suaded. Fears may be excited, without hearts being 
softened. The doctrines and precepts of both the Law 
and the Gospel commend themselves to the cons^cienees 
of all. '* They have Moses and the Pr(^hets," said 
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At)raham, '' let them hear them.'* — The rich man's 
limportunity on behalf of his family is remarkable. Aiter 
4he answer which Abraham had given to him he added, 
** Nay, flEither Abraham.: but if one went unto them from 
the dead, they will repent. And he said unto him, '* If 
:they h«ar lK>t Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded though one rose from the dead." This 
sets the question for ever at rest concerning the agendy 
,and means which are necessary to produce genuine 
repentance. God, — and not apparitions, by his Spirit 
jqppliet the word preached or read to the conscience of 
.the sinner, and awakens him to a sense of his guilt and 
danger; — and leads him to trust by simple faith in 
.Christ. 

As there is no way to heaven but through Christ, — as 
He is the sinner's only hope, as Salvation is offered on 
.condition of *^ repentance towards God, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ;'* as '* other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ ;" it mani- 
festly follows that not repenting of sin and believing in 
>Christ is the reason why people are separated for ever 
from God and heaven. 

-■ If we want to know something of the dire effects of 
unbelief, — the conduct and fate of the Antediluvians ; 
.the thousands of decomposed carcases of the Jews that 
fell in the wilderness, — who were prohibited from 
entering Canaan, — furnish abundant information. But 
it is, however, reserved for the Day of Judgment to 
.make full disclosures. Then the Judge of the whole earth 
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will be acknowledged by all to be righteous in all his 
ways. We cannot conceive the horror which will then 
be realized by those who have bid defiance to God, his 
word, and his servants. — ^Impenitent husbands who per- 
secuted their pious wives, — and turned a deaf ear to 
their prayers, — ^will then be separated finally from them ; 
devoted men of God who have had to suffer from the 
trammels of ungodly partners will then enter into the 
joy of their Lord, — while their unbelieving wives must 
pass from the bar of God into outer darkness. 

Faithful pastors and unbelieving hearers will then be 
separated by the impassable gulf. Parents and children, 
brothers and sisters must then bid an eternal adieu to 
each other, — unless religion be made the constant busi- 
ness of life : — ^then the anticipations of the friture, and 
the distant hills of hope will be bright with the beams 
of glory. 
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iUustttatd in th(t Mls SWS «! I^hn iltta. 

" Labor omnia vincit : Virg. Qteotg, lib. 1." 

I have a distinct reoolldction of being completely lost 
one dark night in winter ; and I was so bewildered, that 
I came to the conclusion that I should have to remain in 
the open air until day-light before I could find out the 
mistake which I had made. However, another thought 
occurred to me : viz., to give up guidance of the horse, 
and trust myself to its instinctive recollection of the road. 
I did 80. Occasionally I stopped to think where I was. 
I dismounted, and allowed myself to be led by the 
faithful animal. Again I stopped, and prayed that 
God would mercifally bring me to my friend's house of 
whom I had borrowed the horse. I remounted, re- 
flected, wept ; for the darkness became denser and 
denser. I could hardly see either my hand or the horse's 
head. Shortly I saw several stars peeping from behind 
the darkness whose little light cheered and partially 
reassured me. One of these lights I at length concluded 
was not a star but must proceed from some house in the 
distance. I consoled myself by the reflection that if the 
light came from where I thought it did, — and I could 
by any means get there, I should only be about three 
miles out of my way, and could then get in the main 
road leading to my friend's house* 
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Tfaa hone moTed Terj esntioiuij along ; for it war 
quite awaire ci the manj mine-hillocVg, and deep holea^ 
Bj and bje, I finmd that we had got into some £urm-- 
jard : bat whose, I knew not. Looking 11^7 — ^ nw 
a light yerj near me, hot eoold see no one. Presentlyr 
a Yoice called out, — " Is it yon T* I knew that it was- 
mj friend. *' I eame oat to look for 70a." Wdl ! I 
•aid, I am so thankfol 70a cannot imagine. I reall7 
thooght that I most sti^ oat all night. What a maef 
that I am right at last ! I gaire m7Bdf 19 to Uie gaid- 
ance of the horse. " Yoa did weU, icfr it is eerta]nl7 a 
yer7 dangerous road ;— espeeiall7 in the night." 

I had come orer miles of very dangerous roads, iib 
some of the most ragged parts of the High Peak whiles 
it was light ; — and I did not suspect iat a mcmient, that 
I should be so hemmed in on all sides of me b7 such 
fearful darkness towards the close of my joiumey. I 
alternately gaye myself up to hope and despair. None 
can so well understand and feel how grateful I was when- 
I reached my friend's house, — as those who have expe- 
rienced the bewilderment consequent upon a feeling of 
being lost. Nevertheless, I was all the way being led 
aright. My not knowing this at the time did not alter 
the fact. The way, manner, and means, which Gt>d is 
pleased to employ for the custody, guidance, and instruc- 
tion of his people may appear to us the very opposite to 
bonevolence, — but, abstractedly from the impossibility 
for God to err, — ^the end always clearly proves that it 
was ** the right way." We learn many important lessons* 
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in the dark which we could not in the light. It is not 
merely day unto day which uttereth speech, — but it is, 
at the same time, night nnto night which sheweth know- 
ledge. Ps. xix. 

The Israelites understood more about God's dealings 
towards them when their successive trials had accom- 
plished their designed end than while they were passing 
through them. A boy at school, and a student at 
college are both very much in the dark, so far as the full 
comprehension of their different branches of study are 
eoncenied, during the time they are engaged in them ; 
a great many things must be gone through mechanically, 
and it is not until the application of the several rules, 
fbrmulsB, and principles that light is shed upon what 
has pre-occupied their attention. 

When we arrive at a certain point we can then, — and 
not till then, — distinctly see all the way we have gone 
in comparative darkness. It is thus that the mind 
bending itself back or reflecting upon the past gets a , 
clear view of the use and importance of flrst piinciples ;— - 
and is prepared to apply them in every step. The 
Ohristian, in like manner, in the midst of certain per- 
plexities, gets a much clearer view of the beauty and 
force of the first principles of the gospel of Christ, and, 
paradoxical as it may appear, leaves them, and yet car- 
ries them about with him : — that is, his future course 
lit ill be dark or bright so long as he tenaciously or otlier- 
wise clings to them, and freely allows their full exercise 
and development. " What I do thou knowest not now. 
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but thoa ihilt knov heK MR e t ;" sii CUit to Fbtor.-^ 
Owing to Uie vcaknev and diMvieni ittbe of ou' 
Benial riskm m are, fiir tiie pnaesL in the daik. Tka 
dazzimg bngidneas of a Ml refelatkm of GoA'a f t oo eed- 
ingi vonld lie moie than we eonU bear. li^kt ia 
emitted upon ns br inacBsflde degreea ; — andiiisttna 
while jp Mj mmg obedjcnthr and f l uOTfally to waliit to or 
hearenlr Father's modes d dealii^ with na thai iro 
become more and more noqnainled wiUt tlie jwriMifl^m of 
ffis monJ gofcnmient. At pre a mt , we are onbr per- 
mitted to know the paits seraaDy as ther pass before 
ns; and. beeaose we are incapable of connecting tho- 
whole together, we haTe, at best, bnt a tot impetfoet 
knowiedge of the paits ; and, therefore, the .^OGtile Teaj 
properly says, ^* Now we see throogh a glass daiklj/' 
At best, we hare but a bewildaing or puzzling coneep- 
tion of thmgs immediatelT cmmected with ns : bat onr 
dntv is fior to question and make Tarn attempts to recon- 
cile that which Ood has beoi pleased to envelope in 
mystery; — bnt hnmbly and confidingly to acquiesce in 
all His plans and disciplinaiy acts. In His time He will 
make ererythiDg plain. He who now lets ns see the 
separated parts of his complex machinery, and Taried 
agency, will by and bye, — ^pnt the whole together, — and 
give ns a foil explanation of the whole, — ^In the mean- 
time let ns trust His nnerring wisdom. His foithfolness, 
and tmth ; and rest npon the foct that " All things- 
work together for good to ihem that loTe Ood, to them 
who are the called according to his purpose," Bom. viiL 
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26^ Yes, however dark and stormy the night may be,— ^ 
and keen the wintry blasts, — however fiercely the aggre- 
gat^sd winds of adversity may blow, — it is lor the people 
of Q'od to know that all things are guided to one glorious 
end. He who tak«s care of the tribes of ak, and' earth, 
and sea,-^He has a special regard lor them that lov» 
him ; — the poet very wisely says j — < 

^ " But saints ore lovely in His sight, 
He views His children with delight ; 
He sees their hopes, He knows their fear. 
And looks, and loves His image there.'^ 
It was 'midst the chilling blasts of winter, when every^ 
thing appears desolate, and when the comfortable sociali- 
ties of the fireside can only be enjoyed by persons of 
moderate means, that the subject of the present brief 
sketch came into existence.— A. D. 1804, will ever be 
memorable in the Annals of Biblical literature, as having 
given birth to John iCitto ; and the town of Plymouth 
will always be viewed with mingled feelings by ther 
devout tourist, as he recollects the early and ^painful 
history of the poor ** Neglected Child." — There are few 
places that have no peculiar charms. Everything in 
anywise connected with our childhood seems to be 
invested with a kind of magic spell or charm. We 
delight to ramble over the hills and dales, and by those 
brooks where we were wont, in the buoyancy of free and 
sportive youth to gambol. Impressions then made sur- 
vive the cares of mature life, and their similitudes seem 
to make us live ** our childhood o'er again." In thet 
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history of mankind we invariably find light and shade. 
Sometimes the former surronnds the days of childhood, 
as though it were intended to afford every necessary 
opportunity for a healthy development of body and mind, 
to be the better prepared for the straggles of after life ; 
at other times, — ^the deepest shade encircles and per- 
vades the infancy and childhood of some of the world's 
great moral and intellectual lights, — as thou^ — of 
design, the elasticity of youth should give place to the 
stiffness, cares and anxieties of decrepid age. It seems^ 
to have been thus with the early years of Kitto. He wai- 
bom in December 1804, at Plymouth. In infancy h& 
presented marks of premature decay ; his sickly and 
puny framework betokened a speedy return to his mother 
earth. His livid hoUow cheeks, sunken eyes> — and large 
head augured a very short continuance in this wwld of 
noise and show. It is clear that^ had the cradle been his 
grave, and his first garment his winding sheet, it would 
have been hailed as a fortunate circumstance. Drunk- 
enness and poverty with their hatefd attendants were 
the only scenes his early years witnessed. His father 
was a confirmed inebriate y and, therefore,, could not be 
supposed to have much humamty about him. The sight 
of such a parent to a sickly feeble child must have been 
terrible in the extreme. Drunkenness and kiindnese- are 
something like oil and water they will not, they eannoi 
commingle. 

John was therefore deserted by his fiendish father ; 
and at the age of something like four years his pqor 
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grandmother took the charge of him ; — and, as far a» 
her yery limited means wonid allow, sent him to school. 
When she was nnable to pay for his schooling she 
mstracted him herself. The lonely garret in the busy 
maritime town of Plymouth was his study. His general 
debility, puny frame, and want of youthful buoyancy and 
attractiveness preyented him from mixing up with other 
boya itt their sports ; — and made him retire into- his owa 
kiteUeetual world for pleasure, profit and pastime. 

He became a complete bookworm ; — and held commu- 
nion with the Master- Spirits of past ages. In this way 
he became acquainted with the numerous difficulties and 
yast prqjeots of the great men of past times. His 
early contriyanoes to possess himself oi a few coppers to 
purchase books must not be overlooked ; — for everything 
in the economy of Providence is of relative importance.. 
In these contrivances we see the plodding character of 
the boy, and the nucleus of that worthy greatness ta 
which Eitto afterwards attained. He had some degree 
of taste for the fine arts ; and though some of his , 
sketches were undoubtedly rude, yet he made them suffi- 
ciently attractive to boys, and could sell them for such 
trifling aum» as a halfpeimy, penny, &c., each. By thi» 
means he was enabled to purchase a few booka ; — and 
judging of the boy from the after-man we may rest 
assured that the works that he bought were such a& 
would bear several times reading ; — and not the idle 
tales which obtain too much now-a-days. — We must 
here note the particular care which Divine Providence 



shewed in directing his choice of books, so that thef 
should he quite adapted to the great purposes which 
were to be accomplished. God was disciplining him for 
a great work which he should afterwards perform, and 
for which all the generations of good men should praise 
God in making him the instrument of accomplishing* 
Of a remarkably fertile imagination, he could occasionally 
write an account of something probable at least, — av 
well as recollections and results of what he had pre- 
Tiously read or heard of. We must pass over several 
years of his boyhood, if he might be said to have ever 
lived in a state of boyhood, to the time when he was* 
apprenticed to a barber. One would have thought thai 
the weakly son of an. inebriate, who had suffered from his^ 
birth from disease, pain, and the pinchings of hmiger, — 
short of clothing to shelter from keen winter blastSr 
and to shade from summer heats, would have found in 
his master (especially under circumstances of this nature) 
a sympathising friend and protector : but no, the very 
.appearance of this man was enough to strike terror 
through delicate frames and sensitive minds. After he 
had been roughly and cruelly used for a time in this 
situation, it pleased God to bring into operation a train 
of circumstanced for his removal ; imd, judging from 
our very limited views of the goodness of the Almighty, 
we should have thought that his next sphere of action 
would, in every respect, have proved the opposite to tho 
last. God does not act from impulse. In all his acts 
he regards the end to be accomplished ; therefore, the 
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means which he employs, however contradictory they 
may appear to us are always right. A careful reading of 
the histories of the Saints of old, and illustrious charac- 
ters of modem times will clearly shew that God has 
idways acted consistently with his nature and designs. 

Kitto was nearly thirteen years of age when he left the 
^ssipated and inhuman barber ; — and now he was 
obliged to assist his father in the best way he could. It^ 
is said that, in M&y 1807, his father was repairing the 
roof of a house ; and John, who had been carrying slates 
up to him, met with what was all but a fatal accident. 
It happened thus ; while he ** was carrying a load of 
slates to his fiEither ; just as he was stepping from the 
ladder to the roof he lost his footing and fell a distance 
oi thirty-five feet into the court below. He remained 
insensible for more than a week, and did not leave his 
bed for four months. Afterwards, he partially recovered 
his strength ; but the accident deprived him of all sense 
of hearing. He became as deaf as though he had never 
had the sense of hearing*** 

What a distressing condition 1 to be deprived of the 
sense of hearing. It is worthy of remark that, although 
this very important sense or faculty of the mind, by 
which 60 much information is gained, and the various 
cogitations of others are so easily received, and diffuse 
light upon the different operations of the mind; by which 
the beautiful, simple, and sublime temple of Truth is 
viewed from the various points of perspective ; so that 
ultimately the whole shall not only have passed under 
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review, bat be understood in its sevend parts, — 1)6 taket 
away, — yet the mind remains entire, and the loss of one 
x)f the external senses does not affect its immaterial 
entirety. Although Eitto had lost the sense of hearing, 
he became enriched by the thoughts of others expressed 
in their writings, and what he thus acquired was the 
more likely to be retained as it was the more eagerly 
sought after, and held in the quietude of a mind undis- 
turbed by the noise of conflicting opinions expressed by 
persons in discussion or otherwise aloud. We are apt to 
look upon mind as divided into parts, — ^instead of one 
mysterious entirety possessing a variety of faculties or 
.capable of various expressions and operations. As £Bur as 
we are capable of juc^ing, this was one of the most pain- 
ful of <}od's dispensations towards Eitto ; and yet, if we 
reflect upon the quiet world to which it introduced his 
active and reflective mind, and the many evils from 
which it shielded him, we must conclude that it was a 
Jblessing in disguise. 

We are apt to look at the operations of Providence as 
we look into ourselves, — with dim sight and smeared 
eyes ;* nevertheless in all the machinery of Providence 

* Some of my readers will perceive that I have made use 
of a thought expressed by Horace ia tiie following passage; — 
although it is used by him to show the iaconsistency of a dim 
fdghted person with eyes besmeared looking at his own faults; 
and, yet when viewing the vices or failings of friends to 
have the keenness of the eagle or the Epidaurian Serpent. 
** Cum tua pervideas oculis mala lippus inunctit, 
Cur in amicornm vitUs tarn cemis acutum ; 
Quam aut aquila, aut Serpens JSpidaiuriui^ 
Sat. Hi. lib. 1. 
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both the natural and moral attributes of the Deity are 
engaged ; and in the agency employed benevolence and 
power are at work to accomplish his designs. 

Kitto was not only weakly and deaf; but, — as we have 
seen he was poor, — ^neglected, — and almost friendless. 
To a vigorous constitution trials are anything but agree- 
able ; but when, to external ones are added the loss of a 
sense, — or a member of the body, — or sickliness of con- 
stitution, — and — ^more than these, to pass years in the 
monotonous lane of life without a friend, is distressing 
indeed. Such was Kitto's case. But, was he alone ? 
Was there no eye gazing upon him ? Was there no 
power supporting him ? No wisdom guiding him ? No 
love and tender care exercised for him? Yes, — his 
course was being shaped, — and all the painful events in 
his early life were disciplining him for one grand and 
glorious consummation. — 

" Blind unbelief is sure to err. 

And scan His work in vain ; 
Gk)d is His own interpreter, 

And He will make it plain." 

There is certainty, and no mere inference in Provideiitee. 
Everything is according to an infinitely wise design. 
Darkness and mystery now (so far as we are concerned) 
encompass his path. By and bye, when the purposes of 
mercy and grace shall be accomplished, then, in the 
cloudless light of eternity will God connect the various 
links composing the grand chain of events together, — 
and we shall then clearly see that everything was m^^^lf 
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and benevolently ordered and eompleted: — ^that there 
was no infringement of any of His attributes » or of our 
moral nature. 

David sometimes fell into the popular error which 
occasioned him much uneasiness : he confesses, — '^ So 
foolish was I and ignorant, I was as a beast before thee.*' 
Ps. Ixxiii. 22. In this state of mind he put his own 
private interpretation upon God's proceedings ; and, so 
far, lightly valued or set them at naught ; and in this 
folly he displayed the stupidity of a beast, or a want of 
patient reflection. He presently rose by the power of 
faith in his heavenly Benefactor to a height above these 
clouds and mists where the sun shone brightly, and he 
coxAd then confidently trust himself to the guidance of 
God; verse 24, he says ** Thou shalt guide me with thy 
counsel, and afterward receive me to glory. "-r-In Ps. 
Ivii. 2, he says, " I will cry unto God most high ; unto 
God that performeth all things for me."* He thus saw 
that all the acts of God were directed by infinite wisdom 
and benevolence ; and, therefore, were for his good. He 
who takes care of the tribes of air, and sea, and land, 
cannot be unmindful of his intelligent creatures ; and 
especially of his Saints. Christ makes use of this simple 

* The Ixx. say " I will cry aloud unto God most high, to 
God who performeth all things well for me." Ps. Ivi. 2. 
Martin renders the passage thus ; " I will cry unto the 
sovereign God, to the strong God, who performeth or accom- 
plished his work for me." *' Je crierai au Dieu touverain, au 
Dieu/ort, qui accomplit ton CBU/vrepour moi," 
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bnt powerfal argument to allay the fears of his timid 
followers, — ** Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of 
the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not much more clothe you, ye of little 
faith ?" Matt. yi. 80. God watches his people from 
behind the cloud. Deliverance from trouble and danger 
is often like the light of day which succeeds the thick 
darkness of the night. God is, in a qualified sense, 
nearer to us in the storm and darkness than in the gar- 
den of uninterrupted pleasure ; — for we cry unto him 
more earnestly, and feel our entire dependence upon 
him then, more than we do at other times. 

We must now take a view of the deaf and sickly youth 
as an inmate of the work-house, where he learnt the art 
not only of repairing, but of making shoes. Had the 
space allotted to this sketch allowed of it ; I should like 
to have particularly noticed the conduct of his unfeeling 
father towards him afber his recovery, when it was found 
that he could not possibly render him any service ; how 
he was left to wander up and down the streets barefooted, 
ragged, penniless, and friendless ; how he wended his 
way to the coast to pick up bits of rope which lay 
(battered here and there to turn into money, in order to 
supply himself with books which now seemed essential 
to his being, and without which he felt as though he 
could scarcely exist ; how he spent his last and hard- 
earned twopence to buy some paper on which to draw 
heads, trees, &c., to turn them into money ; how he 
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gained the privilege of standing by a book-stall, and was 
permitted to read the different works: and then the 
great heart-rending darkness which set in when his dear 
grandmother entered the world of spirits; and he 
obliged to become an inmate of the Plymouth Work- 
house : — ^All these events, which may appear trifling to 
us, were absolutely necessary in the order of unerring 
Providence ; they constituted the rugged steep which 
led him to eminence. It is needless to indulge in specu- 
lations as to what might have become of him under other 
circumstances ; what we have to do with is, what God 
did in order to prepare him for that high literary posi- 
tion to which he was destined. Every event in life is 
fraught with interest. At first, it seemed strange to 
Peter that Christ should condescend to, and insist 
upon washing his feet, as well as those of the other 
disciples ; but, subsequent events explained it all. 

Why God should so painfully discipline his people, 
and the lights of the world who are to be, in every im- 
portant sense, the benefactors of their species, may and 
does seem strange to us, but we shall know all about it 
by and bye. 

** When my father and my mother forsake me then 
the Lord will take me up*." ** The steps of a good man 
are ordered by the Lordf ." ** When thou passest 
through the waters I will be with thee ; and through 
the rivers, they shall not overflow thee : when thou 



* Ps. xxvii. 10. t xxxvii. 23. 
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walkest through the fire thou shalt not be burned ; 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee*." ** In all 
their affliction he was afflicted, and the Angel of his 
presence saved them^f " &c. The truthfulness of these 
words has been proved a thousand times in the history 
of the Church and of individuals. God takes care of 
His people until their work is done ; He restrains the 
evil designs of men; they can go no farther than He 
permits. 

Kitto was not overlooked by his heavenly Father. 
When in the workhouse he was watched over by Him 
who sleepeth not. It appears that he was kindly treated 
by the master, and allowed some privilege. Here he 
worked at making listing slippers ; and, in the course of 
a year it was admitted that he had succeeded pretty well. 
Here, too, he found a little leisure for books, though not 
many fJEusilities for improvement. In the midst of these 
circumstances, however, his mental energies were acquir- 
ing strength, and were preparing foi the proper time of a 
free and full development. While in the workhouse he 
kept a diary, wrote episodes, lectures, and some other 
things. He was thus, comparatively happy. Yel he 
ever and anon thought of the charms of liberty; and, in 
his dreams at night fancied that he had put off the 
workhouse garb and its restraints, and was breathing the 
fresh air of that country where the Saviour had walked. 
These thoughts had so much power over him that he 

•Isa. xHii. 2. f Isa. Ixiii. 9. 
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several tunes resolved upon leaving, or rather, ronning 
away from the confinement. At length, an enquiry was 
made at the workhouse for a youth. Eitto was selected, 
and he was soon bound apprentice to a shoemaker in the 
town. Quite elated, he now fancied that all he had 
dreamed of was certainly beginning to be realized. He 
was doomed to be grievously disappointed ; his master, 
it appeared took every mean advantage of his dea&iess 
and destitute condition, and besides keeping him at 
work sixteen or eighteen hours a day, pinched him of 
food, and brutally beat him : — ^Did God care for him ? 
Yes, and in his own time caused his case to be heard 
before the magistrates who cancelled his indentures. 

He was again removed to the workhouse; and he 
began to think what he might do besides making shoes* 
While in a bookseller's shop he was noticed by a cele- 
brated mathematician of the name of Harvey, who, on 
learning his history took a lively interest in his welflEure. 
He made Kitto's case known, and had a circular printed 
detailing the chief incidents of his life. A subscription 
list was opened, — ^the guardians of the workhouse sub- 
scribed five pounds ; and a small fund being raised, 
Eitto went into lodgings and had access to the public 
library. He had dreamed of many things ; he had 
studied ways and means pretty well; but God knew 
better how to accomplish his wishes. It was suggested 
that he might be a missionary. He had not dared to 
entertain the idea ; but, now that it was named to him, 
he literally thrilled with delight. 
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The next person who took an interest in Kitto's wel- 
&re was a dentist who lived at Exeter, of the name of 
Groves. He engaged to instruct him in his profession, 
find him board, and allow him for the first year fifteen 
pounds, then twenty pounds, and so on. This was 
accepted and the once friendless, and *' Neglected Boy," 
John Kitto, entered the employ of the truly philanthro- 
pic and Christian man, Mr. Groves. At the age of 
twenty one he published, by subscription, a volume of 
letters and essays, in which it was clearly seen that he 
had been both an extensive and close reader. The 
literary world might well be astonished to find in this 
once neglected and helpless boy such extraordinary and 
varied attainments. Whatever he set about he was fully 
bent upon accomplishing. Others had overcome, what 
appeared to be insuperable difficulties, and he might: 
and he, therefore, set about it in earnest, relying upon 
God's blessing. He redeemed the time, or, rather, he 
made the rule to lose none. He was conscious that he 
had a great work to do ; and he steadily prepared him- 
self for it. God, at length, by a train of circumstances, 
granted him the realization of his ardent wishes. He 
visited foreign lands: and especially classic Italy, and 
the consecrated East. His extraordinary powers have 
developed themselves in those imperishable remains 
which he has left behind him. 

When he had nearly completed his fiftieth year, he 
was summoned to the *' realnu of the blest.'* His mortal 
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renudna haTe rendered the eeme^erj of Gumstatt^ ib 
Cknnanj m siered place. He came into the world in the 
winter of 1804, and he passed to his reward in heayen 
in the winter of 1854. He was a paapor m his earlj 
days, he died the ben^a&ctor oi the world ; and he he- 
qaeathed to generati<ms nnhom immovtal wealth. 

Thos we have seen the germ, and the derdopment oi 
ProTidence in the earlj history of Jdm Kitto. We ha^a 
rapidly glanced at him in sickness, penury, and extreme 
want. We haye seen hy what means he hecame great, 
and how God, in his case, granted a large share of snccess 
to result from his lahonrs. He earned a good name, and 
therefore deserred it. What the fntnre wiD nn£old we 
know not. The history of the world mnst he hronght 
to a close, and every Unk most he pot into its assigned 
place in the grand chain of events, h^re' we shall have 
a dear view of the whole. Th^i, and not tiU then, shall 
we have a clear view of the way in which God has led 
ns. In the meantime let it he onr stndy to know as 
mach of Him » as we can, and to love Hxm with all our 

* *^ To make Himy^f known in H« trae ^^AEactei; in ths 
rplations whi<A HesastainstoHisareatiires, andinaUthefnl- 
ness of his infinite perfections^ is the oltinuite end of all His 
w^]zks: there bein^ onlj this diffoence between the wixks of 
cresfcioii and those of Providaioe. that the focmer are alreaf^ 

awwi plACP Miu\ PTT^ihit irru^ltaT* j o^Ma iiw wtiiTwi«ntR nf !¥«» ■ i m1 <i i 

goodneaB* and power; mheKaa the latter are ptogieuni re^ and 
beloDg^ to a system which is as yet impcEfecUj devdoped, and 
■mi more imperfec^y undezstood. IntheoBe, Godteadfesahj 
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heart, that by the power of grace we may be counted 
worthy to enter into the heavenly lecture-room, and gaze 
with rapturous delight upon the connected machinery 
of Providence, which we can now hut faintly see in parts. 

visible signs whioh may be immediately decyphered, in the other 
by dramatic action, which may liot be fully understood till the 
dosing scene; but in both there are sufBlcient indications of 
"the same great purpose and plan; to make Himself known as 
He really is, or in other words, to manifest His own glory.'* 
Br. Buchanan, on " Faith in God, and Atheism Compared,'* 
page 296. 
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